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A Visit to Gilbert White’s Selborne 
By CHARLES W. TOWNSEND 

ILBERT WHITE, writing on January 1, 1788, the Preface or ‘Adver- 

tisement’ for his ‘Letters,’ says that “His purpose will be fully answered”’ 

“if’—among other things—‘‘the writer should at all appear to have 
induced any of his readers to pay a more ready attention to the wonders of 
the Creation, too frequently overlooked as common occurrences.”’ In this he 
was eminently successful, for Gilbert White may well be called the father of 
modern nature study, and his ‘Natural History of Selbourne’ has a charm 
which grows with the years. 

The little village of Selborne, in Hampshire County, in the south of England, 
only about 50 miles from London, is still almost unchanged from White’s 
time. To it I made pilgrimage early in May, when the hawthorn hedges were 
in bloom, when the bluebells spangled the floors of the coppices, and when the 
birds were singing their best. I had begun the day auspiciously by listening 
in the small hours to a Nightingale pour out his soul in Staffhurst Woods. 
Following guide-book directions, I left the train at Tilsted. ‘It is two miles 
and a half to Selborne, and you will have to walk, Sir,” said the station master. 
With the afternoon sun at my back, I set out along a narrow road, enclosed 
by high hedges of hawthorn and hazel, of rose and bramble, with birds singing 
at every hand, and, after a pleasant hour, entered the narrow street of Selborne 
and put up at the Queen’s Arms. 

If one hurries, all the ‘sights’ of Selborne may be seen in less than an hour, 
but to an admirer of Gilbert White and of his leisurely and careful ways of 
observation, this sort of thing in such a place is hateful. In the remainder of 
the afternoon I wandered slowly about the short street where many of the 
houses had neatly thatched roofs, and where Gilbert White’s house, “The 
Wakes,’ is still the largest and most substantial. Nearly opposite it, ‘‘in the 
centre of the village’—to quote from ‘The Natural History’—‘‘and near the 
church, is a square piece of ground surrounded by houses, and vulgarly called 
The Plestor.”’ Here once stood a venerable oak that was overturned in the 


“amazing tempest in 1703.”’ 
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‘THE WAKES’ FROM THE GARDEN 


An equally venerable tree, which must have been standing in Gilbert 
White’s day, is in the neighboring churchyard of St. Mary’s, an immense and 
symmetrical yew, in splendid health and vigor notwithstanding its evident 
age. About 3 feet from the ground, its great trunk measures 27 feet in cir- 
cumference. There is a circular bench about the tree on which one may sit 
and meditate and listen to the Chaffinch and the Blackbird singing in the 
branches. Before I entered the church, I sought the small gravestone marked: 

G. W. 
26TH JUNE 
1793 


A low mound, nearly 6 feet long, led to a still smaller stone. This was all. 
It was as simple and unassuming as G. W. himself. No imposing monument 
is needed. His book is his all-sufficient monument. 

In the church I found a tablet which details the naturalist’s simple annals. 
It reads as follows: 


IN THF FIFTH GRAVE FROM THIS WALL ARE BURIED THE REMAINS OF 
THE Rev. GILBERT Waite, M.A. 
FIFTY YEARS FELLOW oF OrIEL COLLEGE IN OxFORD, 
AND HISTORIAN OF THIS HIS NATIVE PARISH. 
HE WAS THE ELDEST SON OF JOHN WHITE EsQuirE, BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 
AnpD ANNE HIS WIFE, ONLY CHILD OF 
Tuomas HALL, Rector oF STREATHAM IN SURREY, 
WHICH SAID JoHN WHITE WAS THE ONLY SON OF GILBERT WHITE 
FORMERLY VICAR OF THIS PARISH. 
HE WAS KIND AND BENEVOLENT TO HIS RELATIVES, 
BENEVOLENT TO THE Poor 
AND DESERVEDLY RESFECTED BY ALL HIS FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS 
He was Born Jury 181TH, 1720 O. S. 
AND DIED JUNE 26TH, 1793 
Nec bono quiscquam mali evenire potest, 
Nec vivo, nec mortuo, 
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This sentence is somewhat involved, but, with care, one may discover that 
it was the naturalist’s grandfather Gilbert who was the vicar of the parish, 
and not the naturalist himself as is often supposed. 

I met the present incumbent in the church, and he kindly invited me into 
his lovely garden which he laughingly said was ‘“‘pinched” from the church- 


yard by the naturalist’s grandfather. 

The next morning I walked down the quiet village street, meeting only a 
cat or two and a few children, one of whom directed me to Gilbert White's 
favorite walk to The Hanger. This has nothing to do with the very modern 
hangar or shelter for aircraft, but refers to a grove on a steep hillside on which 
it hangs. After leading between a hawthorn hedge and a field of young and 
very green wheat, the path zigzags up a steep hill through beech woods as it 
did in the naturalist’s day. Of the beech tree he says: “It is the most lovely 
of all forest trees, whether we consider its smooth rind or bark, its glossy foliage, 
or its graceful, pendulous boughs.” 

At the top of The Hanger near the old wishing-stone, is a comfortable oaken 
seat with a tortoise, doubtless his “‘old Sussex tortoise,’ carved on each arm, 
and, on the back of the seat, the inscription: 

GILBERT WHITE, 1720-1793 
ERECTED BY THE GILBERT WHITE FELLOWSHIP 
1924 


I asked of a rosy-cheeked boy and an equally rosy-cheeked girl, who had 
wandered up the path, the best way to get a wish granted at the wishing-stone. 
The boy said I should have to kiss the stone when I made the wish and “bide 


A YEW IN ST. MARY’S CHURCHYARD WITH A GIRTH OF 27 FEET 
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there ight dise” if I wanted my wish granted. However, I kissed the stone, 
made my wish, and contented myself with biding there in the sun for an hour, 
listening to bird-songs and looking off and down through the vista of The 
Hanger to the little village of Selborne nestled below and to the green fields, 
hedge-rows, and smooth, rounded hills beyond. Gilbert White was not a 
traveler, and to him these hills appeared of great size, for he says: “The 
prospect is bounded to the south-east and east by the vast range of mountains 
called the Sussex Downs.” 

A saucy Wren with upturned tail hopped about and sang like our Winter 
Wren, but I thought its song lacked the clarity and wildness of the song of 
our bird. I listened to “the vagrant Cuckoo’s tale” which is a sweet and perfect 
imitation of the Cuckoo clock, if one may be pardoned for turning things around 
for American understanding. Chaffinches poured forth their short and melo- 
dious songs, ending with wee-chee or right-oh, or even with ring-ring rattle, 
chuck-widow, while every now and then the beautiful song of the Blackbird, 
to my mind the best of English bird-songs, 

Mellifiuous, rich, deep-toned, fills all the vale 
And charms the ravish’d ear. 


The song has a serenity about it which is absent in the more brilliant song 
of the Nightingale, who pours forth marvelous trills and whistles and flutings 
in great variety, but in such a hurry that the charm of serenity is sadly lacking. 


The Blackbird is, fortunately, a common bird, almost as abundant as the 
Chaffinch, while the Song Thrush is also common and was here bubbling over 
with melody. His song is clear and musical and, like our Brown Thrasher and 
Catbird, he rejoices in repetitions. At times he seems to say me-too, me-too, or 
see-il-right, see-il-right, or even keep-her-to-it, kee p-her-to-it. 

It is not surprising that Gilbert White was confused in distinguishing some 
of the Warblers, or Wrens, as he calls them. The Wood Warbler, the Willow 
Warbler, and the Chiff-Chaff look as much alike as three peas, and only by 
their songs could I tell them apart. The Chiff-Chaff obligingly repeats his 
name over and over again, the Willow Warbler has a charmingly tender song 
with a sweet diminuendo ending, while the Wood Warbler, of which I dis- 
covered two singing in The Hanger, after a preliminary note or two, trills like 
our Chipping Sparrow, at the same time rapidly vibrating his wings. Gilbert 
White says this bird makes “a sibilous, shivering noise in the tops of tall 
woods,” 

It was with regret that I tore myself away from The Hanger with its se- 
ductive bird voices, but I wished to visit Gilbert White’s house, “The Wakes.’ 
\ stout and imposing butler answered my ring, took my card, and ushered me 

ito the parlor which was adorned with fine old furniture and interesting 
pictures. The large windows looked out onto lawns and fields where sleek cows 
were charmingly grouped. The Hanger framed the picture, a lovely picture of 
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peaceful English countryside. A gracious lady soon appeared, and, learning 
of my interest in the naturalist, took me to his study with its fine oak mantel, 
to his old dining-room and to the ancient kitchen. Thence we repaired to the 
garden with its lovely flower-beds, the naturalist’s old sun-dial, a vigorous 
yew-tree—a seedling from the old churchyard yew—and a fine and aged ash 
tree. It was easy to picture the naturalist writing in his study and wandering 
about the garden where he saw many common sights and heard many common 
sounds which had hitherto been unnoticed, and, best of all, he thought them 
over and carefully committed both his observations and conclusions to writing. 

His observations are of great interest today, but he modestly says: “It has been 
my misfortune never to have had any neighbors whose studies have led them 
towards the pursuit of natural knowledge; so that for want of a companion to 
quicken my industry and sharpen my attention, I have made but slender progress 
in a kind of information to which I have been attached from my childhood.”’ 

Many of his observations, known today to the tyro in natural history, were 
then previously unknown. A striking example is his note on the Spotted Fly- 
catcher, of which I saw two near The Hanger. He says: “There is one cir- 
cumstance characteristic of this bird, which seems to have escaped observation, 
and that is, it takes its stand on the top of some stake or post, whence it springs 
forth on its prey, catching a fly in the air, and hardly ever touching the ground, 
but returning still to the same stand for many times together.” 

The village of Selborne is in a quiet and peaceful region, shut off, even in 
this hurried and bustling age, from all disturbing and distracting elements. 


WHISTLING SWANS AT CURRITUCK, N. C. 
Photographed by George Shiras, 3d 


A Contribution to the History of the Passenger Pigeon 

[In 1869 there was published by Alfred Mame & Sons, in Tours, France, a work by Bene- 
dict Henry Revoil entitled ‘Chasses dans l’Amerique du Nord.’ From a copy of this volume, 
purchased by Henry W. Shoemaker in Paris, the Pennsylvania Alpine Club has reprinted, 
as its Wild Life Bulletin No. VIII, a translation, by William Benignus, of the chapter re- 
lating to the Passenger Pigeon. Revoil’s observations on this species have the value of origi- 
nality and the merit of vision. We recall no previous reference to them, and therefore, with 
permission, make liberal extracts from the Alpine Club’s pamphlet.— Ep.] 


N THE year 1847, during autumn, on a morning, before daybreak, I found 

myself on the heights which dominate the city of Hartford, in Kentucky, 

and chased up before me the robins, the larks and the rice-birds, when 
all of a sudden, where the woods commenced, I observed that the horizon 
darkened; and, after I had examined attentively which cause could have 
brought this change in the atmosphere, I found out that what I had taken for 
clouds was simply several enormous bands of wild pigeons. These birds were 
flying out of range. I therefore had no chance to fire a shot into their ranks; 
I also conceived the idea to count how many bands would pass over my head 
in the space of an hour. I therefore sat down quietly, and, taking from my 
pocket a pencil and paper, I commenced taking notes. By and by the flocks 
of pigeons came in succession with such rapidity that I had, to count them, no 
other means but to trace multiplied bands. In the space of thirty-five minutes 
220 bands of pigeons had passed before my eyes. Soon the flights touched and 
separated themselves in a way so compact that they hid before me the sight 
of the sun. The hosts of the birds covered the sun and fell like snow in winter. 

When I entered, at noon, the tavern at Hartford at dinner-hour, I could 
observe with all leisure the continuation of this miraculous passage. The 
pigeons did not stop in the surrounding plains, for in the whole county the crop 
of nuts and acorns had failed this year. There were therefore no means to 
burn one’s powder in the midst of these flocks, which kept themselves outside 
of the reach of shots from the best carbines. From time to time, when a merlin 
or a grey eagle pounced upon their rear guard, a compact mass formed itself, 
which, like a serpent, twisted itself in thousand turnings, to avoid the attacks 
of the bird of prey; then, when once the danger had gone by, or better, when 
the enemy had seized the trembling victim in its talons, the column retook 
again its march in the limpidity of the azure. 

During the three days of my sojourn at Hartford, the population of the 
country around never put their weapons away. All, men and children, had a 
double-barreled gun or a carbine in their hands, and, in ambush along the 
woods, behind a rock, on the edge of the river, wherever there was a chance 
lor them not to be seen, they waited for the favorable moment to send a dis- 
charge into the midst of a flock, and thus to kill a prodigious number of pigeons. 
In the evening, at the campfire, the conversation turned only to the pigeon- 
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hunt, to the catastrophes of each shot that hit or missed, and to the hopes of 
the next day. 

One ate nothing, during these three days, but pigeon-meat, and the air was 
so impregnated with the odor of the birds, that, all around us, the atmosphere 
exhaled the smells of the poultry-yard. 

Along the waters of the Green River, in Kentucky, I have seen the most 
magnificent roosting-place during my sojourn in the United States. It was 
situated along the verge of a forest, whose trees rose in height to more than 
two hundred metres [sic]; the trunks straight, isolated, rising from the ground 
abruptly. A company of sixty hunters had come to install themselves in the 
environs, escorted by wagons loaded with provisions and war material. The 
tents were put up, and two Negro cooks prepared the meals, the mess of the 
disciples of St. Hubert. Amongst them were two farmers of Glasgow (Ken- 
tucky), who had driven to the place a drove of three hundred hogs to fatten 
them with pigeons, and thus to make them in shorter time ready for sale. 
When I arrived in this camp near the Green River, I was astonished, stupefied 
by the quantity of dead pigeons which covered the ground. Fifty women were 
occupied to pick these birds, clean them, salt them and pack them into the 
barrels. What surprised me most, to hear from the hunters that, although the 
roosting-place was cleared every day, every evening it was covered with 
millions of pigeons which came back from the State of Indiana, where they had 
passed their days in the environs of the village of Corydon, thus making a 
Hight of a hundred miles. Useless to say that on the following morning they 
again took the same route at dawn. The ground, in the whole extent of the 
roosting place, found itself covered with columbine (pigeon-dung) in a density 
of one to two inches. On examining this ground, covered with a greyish tint, 
these denuded trees, with branches peeled and bare of bark, one would have 
believed that we were already in the heart of the winter, or better that some 
tornado had scorched the branches of the trees and burned the nature which 
environed them. 

The hunters disposed themselves for the hunt of the evening, and, without 
losing time, all had made their preparations. Some of them put sulphur in the 


pots on the fire, others armed themselves with long poles like baker-shovels; 


those carried torches made of rosin and branches of pine; yon, at last—the 
leaders of this assemblage of hunters—had in their hands single and double- 
barreled guns, charged with a strong quantity of powder and lead. 

The sun was sinking, every man had taken his place in silence; no bird 
appeared yet on the horizon. Suddenly I heard these words repeated by each 
hunter: “Here they come! Here they are!” 

Indeed, the horizon grew dark, and the noise made by the pigeons resembled 
that of the terrible Mistral of the Provence, engulfing itself in the gorges of 
the Apennines. 

When the column of the pigeons passed over my head, I felt a chill, caused 
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all at once by the astonishment and the cold, for this displacement of the 
air produced a strongly unusual atmospheric draught of air. During this time 
the poles in action knocked down thousands of pigeons. All the fires had been 
lighted as by magic; I was witness of an admirable spectacle. The pigeons 
arrived by millions, precipitating themselves, the ones upon the others, pressed 
together like the bees in a swarm that escape from the hives in the month of 
May. The over-loaded tree-tops of the roosting place broke, and, falling to 
earth, pulled down at the same time the pigeons and the branches which found 
themselves below them. The noise was so great that even the next neighbors 
could not hear each other if they cried out with all the power of their lungs, 
and only with the greatest difficulty could one distinguish the detonation of a 
shot now and then, and for the most part of the time one saw but the hunters 
recharge their firearms. We all kept ourselves at the edge of the wood, far 
from the reach of the branches that fell, and the massacre continued this way 
the whole night long, although by eleven o'clock in the evening the passage 
of the pigeons had ceased entirely. 

A peculiarity worth to be mentioned was that the pigeons, in spite of the 
terror which they felt, did noways leave their accustomed roosting place, and 
neither the flaming torches, nor the carbine shots, nor the cries had the power 
to make them fly away. A man who arrived in the morning of the meeting 
place of the hunters assured us that he had heard the noise, which was made 
at our encampment, a mile and a quarter away, before he rejoined us. 

At daybreak all the bands of pigeons launched themselves into the air to 
seek food farther on. That was another terrible noise, impossible to describe 
otherwise than with roaring of simultaneous discharge of cannon shots. 

Two months after this memorable hunt, which I kept in good remembrance, 
| found myself one morning on a walk on the East River, in New York, when 
my eyes were attracted by the following writing, painted in black letters on a 
strip of sail-cloth: ‘* Wild pigeons for sale.”’ I stepped on board a small coast- 
ing vessel, where the winged dead bodies could be found, and there the captain 


showed me baskets of passenger pigeons in the ship’s hold, which he sold 


outright for three cents (three sous) apiece. 

\ Tennessee planter assured me that one day he had taken four hundred 
dozens of wild pigeons in the net, a usual hunt on his lands. His Negroes, to 
the number of twenty, were in the evening, tired out from beating down pigeons 
which were flying across his property. 

In 1848, during the month of October, the passage of the wild pigeons was 
so considerable in the state of New York that these birds were sold at two 
cents (two sous) each on the piers and the principal markets. The householders 
fed their servants on them, and these, as they could foresee what came, willingly 
had written in their engagement paper, a clause proposing their having two 
times a week this tid-bit of game for dinner. 

The same way in Scotland the servants of the grand houses could only 
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find places under the express condition to eat salmon more than three times 
in the space of eight days. 

One morning of the same month of October, 1848, on the heights of the 
village of Hastings, on the Hudson River, I had the opportunity to fire thirty 
gun-shots into a flight of wild pigeons, which brought to earth one hundred 
and thirty-nine pigeons. There were in this number nearly eighty enormous 
birds, plump and fat like little chickens. I was obliged to hale a Negro, who 
was walking on a neighboring road, where I was sitting near my feathered 
booty, and I gave him half a dollar to carry my game to the steamboat re- 
turning to New York. 

As one sees from the preceding narrative, the destruction menaces in 
America the game to which this article is consecrated. In the measure as 
civilization extends upon the vast prairies and deserts of the West, men be- 
come there more numerous, and the human race, which reigns all over as 
tyrant and allows no curbing of its despotism, destroys by and by the great 
groups of wild and free animals. Already the elk, the deer, and the great 
bison which populated the old English colonies have nearly disappeared in the 
principal states of the Union. The troops of bisons, or buffaloes, which, one 
hundred years ago, peacefully traveled on the far savannahs across the Missis- 
sippi, see their ranks grow thinner, while the carcasses of their kind killed by 
trappers, immigrants and Indians, are blanching upon the ground and mark 
the passage of Man. 

All this goes to show that the pigeons, which cannot endure isolation and 
are forced to flee or to change their manners of living according to the rate 
in which the territory of North America will be populated more and more by 
the European inflow, will simply end by disappearing from this continent, and, 
if the world does not end this before a century, I will wager with the first hunter 
coming that the amateur of ornithology will find no more wild pigeons, except 


those in the museums of natural history. 


Fun in a Bird-Blind 


By ALICE B. HARRINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


URING some December days spent at Cedar Acres, the bird sanctuary 

of Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Gilliam, Dallas, Texas, Cardinals and Mock- 

ingbirds were always at the feeding stations and bird-baths, a Carolina 
Wren was very sociable, and Chickadees, Tufted Titmouse, Juncos, White- 
throated, Song and Lincoln Sparrows, a Robin or two, Red-bellied Wood- 
peckers, Flickers, Blue Jays, 
Brown Thrashers, Towhees, and 
a Kinglet or two were there. 
A resident Screech Owl raised 
a family last year, but the floor 
of his house needed repairing, 
for the brood came out, one at 
a time, from the bottom, when 
ready to fly. 

The most fun with the birds 
was enjoyed when I sat quietly 
in a bird-blind in the woods, 
pulling down the curtains strung 
on wire which went around the 
structure, and peeping through 
on the unsuspecting birds. 

Food was scattered all about 
under the bushes, near the blind, 
and in the bird - banding trap. 
The first day after entering the 
blind I waited half an hour be- 
fore a bird came—then a White- 
throat appeared, a Cardinal, 
Junco and Brown Thrasher, and soon a busy company was devouring its 
breakfast. 

The Cardinals and White-throats eat the sunflower seeds by holding a seed 
in the bill and moving it about to get the husk off, but the Brown Thrasher 
took his sunflower seed, laid it on the ground and gave it hard thwacks with 
his bill. One Thrasher ate six, one right after the other, and finally had dug 
out quite a little hole in front of him, where he held the seeds down with his claw. 

Each day when I entered the blind a shorter time elapsed before the birds 
returned, until on the last day only five minutes went by before the first visitor 
came, and on one day a Cardinal came immediately. Perhaps he had not seen me. 

A White-throat entered the banding-trap, I pulled the string quickly from 
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within the blind, but in my excitement gave it such a tug that the door was 
pulled too far back, and the bird walked calmly out. Several birds were 
banded, however, a Lincoln’s Sparrow, White-throat, Cardinal, and Brown 


Thrasher. 
The Sparrows busily eat millet seed, as a rule, but occasionally one takes a 


sunflower seed. The leaves rustle in the breeze, the branch murmurs softly 
in the distance, the birds chirp, and a little crackling sound is heard as the 
birds open sunflower seeds. Did you ever see a Woodpecker listening to find 
his breakfast? He clings to the tree trunk, puts his head first on one side then 
the other, and soon quickly begins to hammer away to reach his prey. I had 
a good look at him from the slit in the curtain. 

The Towhee and the Thrasher slip in under the bushes so quietly vou do 
not hear them, but the Cardinals come with a whir of the wings, and the 
White-throats with a constant ‘chipping’ sound. The White-throats seem to 
be rehearsing their song. With soft voices they try out variations of Ol’man 
Pea-bod-y, Pea-bod-y! 

As I pass up the woodland path and through the rustic gate, from my last 
visit, 1 murmur, “Farewell, little feasters in the wood, I hope the food eaten 
under the bushes has given you as much pleasure as your company has given 


me.” 


ONE OF THE SCREECH OWL’S FAMILY 
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WESTERN MEADOWLARK 
Note the exposure of the white outer feathers when the tail is ‘flashed’ 


TWO SASKATCHEWAN BIRDS 
Photographed by H. H. Pittman, Wauchope, Sask. 
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Bird Personalities 


By JOHN H. CHASE, Youngstown, Ohio 


S 135 birds were being banded, and were under the stress of fear and 
A (to them) a great crisis, I noticed the following characteristics: Grackles 
were the wisest; English Sparrows, the slyest; Wrens, the sportiest; 
Robins, the! most loving; Chipping Sparrows, the most docile; Cardinals 
(strange to say) were the best fighters; and Song Sparrows and Warblers 
were the wildest. 

One would expect the prosaic Song Sparrow to be philosophical and placid 
when caught, but instead it plunges and dashes itself against the wires until 
in a perfect frenzy. I try to hurry and let it loose quickly for fear its heart will 
burst. Perhaps one reason for the excessive furor is because of this Sparrow’s 
great vitality, which lets it hurl its little body around like a tornado and still live. 

In contrast to this robust songster comes the delicate, tiny Chippy, with its 
chestnut cap. Many a time this frail little being will put its bill between the 
wires and seemingly go into a trance. Sometimes it will half lie on its side as 
if hypnotized. Instead of tearing itself to pieces in the face of an emergency, 
it goes to sleep and waits for a better day. Thus it conserves its miniature 
trickle of life. 

But to begin at the beginning, why do we consider the Grackles (the large, 
iridescent black birds that strut our lawns) the wisest members of birdland? 
Because they learn from experience quicker than any other bird except the 
English Sparrow. We have banded 54 Grackles, and as the migrations return 
each year we always hope to get a few ‘returns,’ just as we do with the other 
species. But do we ever catch a Grackle twice in a trap? I should say not! 
Many birds, if hungry, will go under the traps several times in a season. This 
is called ‘repeating’ in the language of the Biological Survey. We expect 
them to come back a year later (‘return’) when the memory of their fright is 
dim. But never have we had either a ‘return’ or a ‘repeat’—nor have we 
ever seen a Grackle with a band on its leg in our back yard, even at a distance. 
Once they are caught, they never seem to return to the same neighborhood. 
Another wise trick, showing their brain-work, is the habit of taking chunks 
of bread from near the traps and, before eating, walking with the crusts over to 
the pool and deliberately soaking the bread before swallowing. Grackles are 
the philosophers of the bird world. If one could ever get their confidence, they 
would probably make amusing pets, like the Crows. The males seem to be 
wiser than the females, for they will rarely go under the trap even the first 
time. If they do, they generally dash under, grab a piece of bread, and dash 
out before the trap can be sprung. 

English Sparrows are also too cute to be caught the second time, but their 
mentality seems to be along the line of sly smartness rather than deliberate 
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wisdom. Sparrows are the newsboys of the bird world—their brains are 
sharpened by the struggle for existence but their souls are not in repose. On 
the other hand, they are not increasing as they were a few years ago—in fact, 
they seem to be decreasing—and if one will feed them they have a sweet little 
mellow thank-you note that is quite engaging. Personally, I think the 
‘spatsie’ is a friendly, sociable little chap, as likable as some of the dirty little 
newsies, if one once gets really acquainted. 

Robins! They are the commonplace conservatives of birdland—the 
‘plain people.’ They are good ‘repeaters’ and ‘returners.’ When a Robin 
is caught, his or her mate will often stay around the trap trying to comfort 
the one inside. One year I capitalized on this habit by putting two traps side 
by side and caught several mates. Besides being the most loving, they are 
also the most ‘nosey’ of birds. One year a male Robin, after being caught and 
released with a bracelet on his leg, took it upon himself to publicly reprimand 
me before the world every time I came out in the yard. He would scream and 
screech his alarm-call, and fly wildly around as long as I was in sight. He 
kept up this habit for a month. No matter how far away he was, as soon as 
he glimpsed me he would swoop into our yard to warn the whole bird world 
to stay away, and then scold me like a sailor’s mate. The tones were the same 
as shouted at a cat prowling near his nest, and I got so I hated to have him 
see me. Robins are the reformers of the bird world. Would a Grackle think 
of taking upon his shoulders the disciplining of a human being? I should 
say not! My back yard is my own business, none of his, you may be sure. 
Robins, if they were human, would be Baptists and Prohibitionists. No Ben 
Lindsays or Clarence Darrows would be tolerated. All their children would 
go to Sunday-school, no divorces would be allowed, and the work of the 
world would be well and properly done. 

Cardinals: Most birds, when one reaches for them in the ‘gathering cage,’ 
retreat to the far end and try to escape. But the Cardinals are wise enough to 
see that escape is impossible and so turn to fight. As one cautiously pushes 
forward one’s hand, the Cardinal gets up on his toes and throws back his head 
for a long leverage like a Woodpecker, and then comes down on one’s fingers 
hard enough to make them bleed. I feel that the Cardinal is not a philosopher 
like the Grackle, but he is a poised, self-contained business man, and when he 
is cornered, he thinks the matter through, and in the most effective way 


possible puts up a telling fight. 


Thus each bird, when faced with a great emergency in life, displays his 
character, just as we humans do in a crisis, and it is fun to watch this play of 
emotion as a side issue of the banding game. 


At Timberline 


By CATHERINE ALICE HURLBUTT, Pine, Colo. 


O ONE who has visited timberline in the 

Rockies can fail to be impressed by its almost 

gruesome grandeur. There is a silent but 
fierce struggle between the elements and the trees 
and tanglewood. There are trees of huge girth but 
dwarfed in height, with the bark and limbs beaten 
off of the windward side while the limbs that remain 
are gnarled and twisted. Some trees are pressed flat 
against the ground. 

In ‘draws’ and basins where they are protected, 
the trees extend upward like arms from the forest 
below, and between these arms are vast areas of 
tanglewood. This ascends as far as the last strug- 
gling trees of timberline. But at last even these stout 
bushes can go no further, and beyond them lies a 
world of cold, snow, and rocks. At timberline there 
is very good pasturage and many varieties of flowers 

and moss that go still higher, but at the tops of the higher mountains there 
are only rough, jagged rocks. 

This region has its own characteristic birds and mammals. The White- 
crowned Sparrow, perched on some branch of tanglewood repeatedly utters 
its sweet, lovely song. It is a wistful song, but it seems to be in keeping with 
its surroundings and even when I hear it singing at lower altitudes I always 
think of its barren mountain home. 

The Broad-tailed Hummingbird also inhabits this region. Golden Eagles 
soar above the peaks and Pipits teeter on the rocks. But the most interesting 
bird of the region is the White-tailed Ptarmigan. It lives not only at timber- 
line but goes to the tops of the highest mountains. In the winter its every 
feather is snowy white, but in summer it wears a mottled plumage of brown, 
black, buff and white. These colors blend so well with their surroundings that 
the birds are very difficult to see. 

Every summer for many years a party from our farm has made trips to a 
mountain called Little Evans. It adjoins Mt. Evans which has an altitude of 


14,260 feet. As we are located at 8,130 feet above sea-level, we have a very good 


start for our journey up Mt. Evans. In 1926 we started on this journey on 
July 21. We camped at timberline beside a fallen pine, making our bed of 
branches of tanglewood. This was not a very good substitute for springs 
and mattress. None of us slept well and I lay awake listening to the songs of the 
White-crowned Sparrows. 
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Before 3 o'clock the next morning we were again on our way. The cold 
was severe and by the time we reached the top of Little Evans we were well 
chilled. On our way up we found a Pipit’s nest. It was made of dead grass 
and placed beneath a ledge of rock. In it were four gray eggs thickly speckled 
with brown. Pipits nest only above timberline where they hover about the 
rocks or alight on them and wagging their tails up and down greet one with 
loud peets. Their song is uttered on the wing. 

At the top of Little Evans we found fresh traces of Ptarmigan, and we had 
great hopes of seeing the birds; but it was not until we started to descend that 
we caught sight of what appeared to be a group of walking rocks. It was a 
flock of Ptarmigan. There were fifteen of them. They seemed much annoyed 
at being disturbed at their morning meal and walked off uttering a grouse-like 
Kuk-Kuk. The males were much more conspicuously marked than the females. 
The birds were not afraid of us and soon resumed their hunt for breakfast. 
When we came too close to them they squatted in their tracks and seemed to 
vanish. My father dismounted and tried to take their picture but they were 
very difficult to see in the finder of his Kodak just as they are in the photo- 
graph that he secured. 


FOUR OF A FLOCK OF FIFTEEN WHITE-TAILED PTARMIGAN 
MT. EVANS (ALT.—14,260 FEET) AT THE RIGHT 


Potes from Field and Study 


Birds and Brush 


There is nothing more enticing to the birds 
than a pile of brushwood, especially in the 
wintertime. It shelters storms, 
protects from hungry enemies, and furnishes 


In the country, 


from icy 


food when all else fails. 
brush-piles grow naturally, but in our all- 
too-tidy suburbs a brush-heap is a rare treat 
for the birds. A combination of brush and 


food is sure to bring to your dooryard all of 


the species that are wintering in the neigh- 


borhood. 

We live in the suburbs of Baltimore, just 
inside the city line, but at heart we are 
country folk, and we try to make our lot as 
much like a bit of the real country as pos- 
sible. Our brush-pile we consider as one of 
the main attractions of our winter garden. 
In the autumn, when we trim our trees, 
instead of burning the brush we heap it on 
the vegetable-patch, by then denuded of its 
rows of summer greens, and invite the birds 
to come. There is a feeding-table, home- 
made from a starch-box, stuck in the branches 
pieces of suet fastened to the twigs, and 
plenty of grain and other food scattered on 
the ground. After Christmas we add to the 
brush-pile our own and our neighbors’ 
Christmas trees. 

Some unwelcome visitors we have, whom 
we tolerate only because we must—the 
voracious Starlings, Grackles, and English 
Sparrows—but there are many interesting 
and well-beloved feathered friends who more 
than compensate for these. There are always 
flocks of Juncos with their low, sweet calls; 
always at least one pair of Cardinals to 
thrill us with their beauty and their pleasant 
ways; there are Woodpeckers—Downy, 
Hairy and Red-headed, Brown Creepers, 
Nuthatches, White-throated Sparrows, and 
Blue Jays; a few Mockingbirds ever ready 
to burst into unexpected mid-winter song; 
and gay little companies of utterly irresis- 
tible Tufted Tits. Before there 
many houses close by, we often had cheery 


were so 


visits from the Bob-Whites. Occasionally a 
Robin comes to us in winter, and sometimes 
a Song Sparrow. And they all haunt the 
brushwood pile. One year a Song Sparrow 
sat singing in the top of it on February 16, a 
delightful foretaste of the coming spring. 
Toward the end of February come the Blue 
birds, and early in March the whole north- 
bound procession starts passing by. 

But that is a tale of the springtime. Then 
we dig up the garden and take down the old 
brush-pile. Some of it we burn and dig the 
good wood-ashes into the garden soil; but 
as much of it as we can we stow away in the 
corner of the fence where the Dorothy 
Perkins rose grows. Each year the friendly 
rose bush covers the new bit of brush with 
a mass of pink bloom and a protecting tangle 
of thorns. And the Catbirds and the Chip- 
pies have another nesting-place.—PENE 
LOPE BALDWIN, Baltimore, Md. 


Cannons Used As Bird-Houses 


On last Memorial Day, after seeing Presi- 
dent Coolidge give his address at Gettys 
burg, I rode through the battlefield, where 
I discovered that the old Civil War cannons 
were being appropriated by the birds for 
nesting. Near “The Wheatfield” and along 
Confederate Avenue, in the late afternoon, 
I examined g2 of the many cannons at 
Gettysburg. Of the 58 6-inch-bore brass 
cannons, 55 had been nested in, and of the 
34 3-inch-bore iron cannons, 32 had been 
occupied by birds. 

While walking up to one of the 6-inch bore 
guns, a Crested Flycatcher flew out of the 
muzzle. I found its nest with four eggs 
placed only 18 inches in from the gun’s 
mouth. All but three other nests were 
placed inside beyond the arm’s reach. Later 
another Crested Flycatcher was seen to fly 
into another gun. 

One large-bore cannon near Lee’s Monu 
ment must have been at one time the home 
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of an Owl as there was inside a regurgitated 
pellet and the right humerus of a field-mouse. 
\ House Wren was using a nest of sticks in 
In another 
one I found several back feathers of a Blue- 


one of the small-bore cannons. 


bird. Two of the five guns which were being 
used by Starlings had young in them. About 
a dozen more cannons held fresh nests inside 
and the rest seemed to have nests of past years. 

The general nest material was grass and 
bark, 


chicken feathers, and, in two cases, fresh 


leaves, but some contained straw, 


I heard some bees in one gun and 
A squirrel 


moss. 
found another sheltered wasps. 
had used one gun for a storehouse as it held 
two or three handfuls of partly gnawed 
hickory nuts 

Even though thousands of people ride 
through the battleground, the birds seem to 
have found the old cannons quiet bird-houses, 
safe from weather and enemies.—MERRILL 
Woon, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Snowy Owls Found Inhabiting Icebergs 


Patrol United 
while in the perform- 


The International Ice 
States Cutter Modoc, 
ance of its annual duty patrolling the region 
of the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, ap- 
proached a large berg in latitude 44°55’ north, 
longitude 48° 55’ west on the afternoon of 


\pril 16, 1928. This position is approxi- 
mately 200 nautical miles from the nearest 


land, namely, Cape Race on the southeast 


peninsula of Newfoundland. 
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The following is taken from the writer’s 
diary discovery of the 
Snowy Owls inhabiting icebergs adrift in 
the currents of the Grand Banks region: 

“Monday, April during the 
night with light southeast winds clearing at 


concerning the 


16.—Fog 


g A.M. when the ship was gotten under way 
to take oceanographic stations for current 
data. At noon, during snow-squalls, with 
heavy northwest winds, stopped close by a 
large berg of castellated appearance—or a 
miniature mountainous island, the highest 
peak estimated to be 150 feet in altitude 
above the surface of the water. Steamed 
closely around the berg and noticed perched 
on the highest pinnacles of ice three Snowy 
Owls. In between the three elevations of the 
berg was a valley-like space, much discolored 
in places, where, no doubt, feathered prey 
captured by 
Many Fulmars were flying about the berg, 


the Owls was disposed of. 


resting on the sea, and several perched on 
the berg. Kittiwakes on the wing were 
numerous in the vicinity of the berg. Also 
a number of Dovekies and several flocks of 
Briinnich’s Murres were present. 

“Another feature of connected 
with this particular berg was a streak about 


interest 


5 inches in thickness of brown deposit in a 
stratum some 50 feet above the surface 
of the that this 
might have been caused by a shower of 


sea. It is conceivable 
volcanic ash during the period the berg was 
being formed on the slopes of a Greenland 
or other Arctic mountain range. 


ICEBERG SIGHTED FROM ‘MODOC,’ APRIL 16, 1928, ON THE PEAKS OF WHICH 
THREE SNOWY OWLS WERE PERCHED 
Photographed by W. H. Munter 
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“The sea was too rough and the sides of 
the berg too steep for a party to have 
ventured to climb the berg for a closer in- 
spection. The Modoc, however, was placed 
within 200 yards of the berg and thus a 
fairly good view was had by those on board. 
Blank shots from a six-pounder were fired in 
an attempt to have some pieces of the ice 
tumble into the sea, since several large cracks 
were visible in the berg structure, but none 
were detached. Not far away was a large 
‘growler’—a small berg itself in size—which 
appeared to have not long since been de- 
tached from the larger parent berg. 

“The Owls were restless on our close ap- 
proach and shifted their positions on the 
berg several times after short flights. Two 
of the Owls were in dark plumage while the 
third was almost white. All of them perched 
with their backs to the ship but had their 
round, white faces turned invariably in its 
direction. 

“Sighted one Leach’s Petrel this stormy 
day. 

“Tuesday, April 17, 1928.—At daylight 
the Modoc got under way to search for ice- 
bergs. Weather being strong, westerly winds, 
cold, with clear visibility. At 8 a.m. sighted 
two bergs. In passing close to one of them 
made out a Snowy Owl perched on its highest 
peak, some 80 feet above the sea. The ship 
passed so close that its face and eyes were 
readily discerned with binoculars. As noted 
yesterday, the bird perched with its back 
toward the ship while its head was turned 
nearly 180° in azimuth to watch our ap- 
proach. This berg was in latitude 44° 57’ 
north, longitude 48° 48’ west, and approxi- 
mately 205 nautical miles from Cape Race, 
Newfoundland. The bird was in dark 
plumage. 

“Later in the day, and before dark, the 
ship returned to the berg sighted the day 
before. Two of the three Owls still remained 
on the berg which had traveled some 20 
miles toward the south in the Labrador 
current during the elapsed time of about 
24 hours. It is likely the third Owl was the 
one noted this day on the berg found in the 
morning.” —W. H. Munter, Commander, 
U.S. Coast Guard, Commanding U. S. Cutter, 
‘Modoc.’ 


The Eastward Advance of the 
Arkansas Kingbird 


Once, as a boy, on a farm in northern 
Kansas, I noted a strange bird among some 
Kingbirds, or ‘Bee-martins,’ as the people of 
that region called them. I afterward learned 
that this strange bird was a Western King- 
bird, or, as the A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ calls it, 
an Arkansas Kingbird. During about twenty 
years’ residence on this farm I saw the bird 
but once. The year when it was seen must 
have been about 1888. Later, while living 
in California, I learned to know this King- 
bird very well. 

Of late years I had been noting this bird 
frequently in traveling western 
Kansas and western Nebraska. 
me to be not only increasing greatly in 
numbers in that region, but to be moving 
In 1924, | saw numbers 


across 
It seemed to 


steadily eastward. 
of Arkansas Kingbirds around Hastings and 
Grand Island, Nebraska. Having an oppor- 
tunity to travel across the state of Kansas 
from east to west in May of 1927, I deter- 
mined to keep a watch for these birds so as 
to see just how far east they had come. | 
saw none until I reached McPherson, when 
they suddenly became abundant. 

In June of 1928 I had an opportunity to 
visit the old farm where I had first seen the 
Arkansas Kingbird and had failed to note it 
again though I lived there for nearly fifteen 
years longer. I was anxious to find out 
whether these birds were to be seen there 
now, since if such were the case it would be 
pretty clear evidence concerning their east- 
ward advance. I found them abundant, not 
only about the groves and buildings of the 
farm, but throughout all that region. They 
had apparently become more common there 
than the eastern Kingbird. The farthest 
east that any were seen was Hanover, just a 
little to the eastward of the 97th meridian. 
—WALTER ALBION Squires, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Evening Grosbeaks at Johnstown, N. Y. 


From February 20, 1928, for a period of 
five or six weeks, there was a flock of perhaps 
a hundred Evening Grosbeaks in Johnstown, 
N. Y. They caused a great deal of comment 


Notes from Field and Study 


because of their beauty and novelty in this 
locality. Passing from one section of the city 
to the other, and then back again, they 
alighted on the lawns where there were bare 
When 


for they were very tame 


observers came too close— 
they would fly to 


spots. 


trees nearby. Very often the trees in front 
filled with them 
preening themselves, and at such times the 
little call, not unlike the first call of the 
spring Robin, only more subdued, would 
attract the attention of passers-by. While 
Mrs. 


of our house would be 


feeding they were perfectly quiet. 
\. C. Ho_mes, Johnstown, N.Y. 


Harris’ Sparrows in Missouri 


\s this splendid Sparrow is not generally 
distributed, it may be of interest to record 
some information concerning it from ob- 
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servation made in northwestern Missouri 
where this bird is abundant from September 
to the middle of May. In adult plumage, 
Harris’ Sparrow looks as if he had been try- 
ing to open an ink-bottle and splashed ink 
over its white face, throat, and crown. The 
bill, however, is pinkish. Immature birds 
usually lack the black markings and are 
harder to identify. [See plate in Brrp-Lore, 
September-October, 1913.| Its call-notes 
and song are clear and sweet and carry a long 
distance. The song is rather sad and hymn- 
like at the beginning but vivacious, full of 
life, and cheery at the close. 

A friend has a winter feeding station which 
Harris’s Sparrows visited every day last 
winter. A bowl of millet with cracked corn 
and small grain is their delight, and three or 
four often fed together. They also used the 


bird-bath.—Mary B. SaLtmon, Tarkio, Mo. 


rhe accompanying photograph of a young Great Horned Owl I took on April 21, 1928, 


Avalon, N. J. 


The bird is almost fully grown; in fact, its brother became frightened when 


| climbed the tree and was sufficiently developed to risk jumping out of the nest for safety. 
could not, however, fly, and I had to take it back up the tree. The nest was probably an 

| Osprey’s, and was situated in a dense pine thicket. 
lhe parts of birds which may be seen in the picture are a Pheasant’s wing and the under- 


ts of a Clapper Rail. 


C. BRookE Worth, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Why a Yellow Warbler Made 
Two Nests 


One afternoon, toward the end of May, I 
was sitting under the shade of a large maple 
My attention was suddenly 
Yellow 
tree above my 
a \ ellow 
casually glanced up, but, to my surprise, the 


tree reading 


attracted to a Warbler which flew 


up in the head. Knowing 


there was Warbler’s nest there, I 


bird, instead of going to the nest, stopped on 
the same branch but about a foot away and 


busied herself wrapping something gray 


around the limb and to a twig that stood 


upright 
Upon seeing this I knew she was building 
she had deserted the 


a new nest, but why 


other I did not know. I became interested 


and watched. The bird flew across the road 
to a wild cherry tree where there were nests 


of tent caterpillars. Taking a piece of the 


gray web from the worms’ nest, she flew 
back to the maple tree and proceeded to 
build her nest by wrapping the web around 
the branch. To do this the bird would fly 
off one side and underneath to the other 
side of the branch so as to hold the nest on 
firmly. This was repeated quite often. Then, 
when the sides of the nest were high enough, 
the Warbler would sit inside to shape it and 
work in the web around her. Again it was 
fastened to the twigs and shaped some more 
In thirty minutes the bird made fifty trips, 
and at the end of this time the nest was half 
completed. By the next day the birds had 
begun to line it 

In the fall I got the nests for my collection 
and found the first nest to have a twig grow 
ing up from the limb through the nest. Thus 
I found out why the Yellow Warbler made 
two nests.—STELLA FRAZIER GANN, Roway 


ton, Conn. 
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TURNSTONES IN WINTER AT PORT ORANGE, FLA 


Photographed by George Shiras, 3p 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


LXIX. June 15 to August 15, 1928 


Summer is the season when birds are nest- 
ing. Many observers who know the species 
of their locality well and take the keenest 
interest in their comings and goings, know 
little of the nesting of more than a few. They 
miss the thrill of the art of finding bird’s 
nests, the more intimate knowledge which 
comes from watching birds about their homes 
and seeing their broods launched into the 
world. Incidentally, as is pointed out by Dr. 
May in his report from the Boston region, 
there results an hiatus in one important 
phase of our ornithological knowledge. 

The leaves will soon be falling, exposing 
many a hidden nest to give a clue as to where 
to look next summer. 

In late summer the shore-birds, especially, 
are moving south. This year the Dowitcher 
seems to have been unusually numerous along 
the New Middle Atlantic 
How much such variations in the 


England and 
Coast. 
numbers of a transient species from year to 
year may be due to variation in its migration 
route, is a problem concerning which opinions 
will differ. We notice that the Dowitcher is 
not mentioned this year among species ob- 
served in the Chicago region, as it was in 
last year’s corresponding report. 


Although we had con- 
siderable rainy weather in June, and July 


Boston REGION. 


vas somewhat cooler than usual, with only 
brief ‘hot 
brought us typical ‘dog-day’ weather, hot 
ind humid, with thunder-storms and ener- 
iting, breathless days. It is the quiet time 
ith most birds, the breeding season over 
ind the flocking for migration just com- 
menc ing. 


occasional spells,’ August has 


Horned Grebes have been re- 


ported to us as summering off the Massa- 


Several 


isetts coast, the latest report being of two 
rds in summer plumage at Duxbury, 
\ugust 4 (Floyd). Loons are similarly re- 
ported from Cape Cod and Essex County, 


probably non-breeding birds, but a pair of 


birds seen frequently in Berkshire County 
during June and July were thought to be 
breeding there. A Red-throated Loon in 
breeding plumage was seen at Chatham, 
July 22 (Taber, Townsend). 

Mr. Richard Eaton found about twenty 
recent nests of the Herring Gull on a small 
island off the Essex County coast on July 22. 
The young had left the nests but he was able 
to catch and band five birds, and collected a 
number of infertile eggs. This is the first 
breeding record of this bird in the county for 
many years and is doubtless an overflow 
from the crowded island colonies on the 
Maine coast, where the Herring Gull is be- 
coming over-abundant according to the 
fishermen and blueberry pickers. The sug- 
gestion has been made that ‘egging’ under 
suitable restrictions be permitted again in 
these Maine rookeries. If the natives were 
allowed to gather eggs for food up to a certain 
date, and after that the birds were un- 
molested, a constant supply of breeding 
birds could be maintained, and the colonies 
would not be depleted. Laughing Gulls are 
reported all through the breeding season at 
points quite remote from their one known 
breeding-place in Massachusetts, Muskeget 
Island, and we expect before long to hear 
that these birds have begun nesting in other 
localities. Common and Roseate Terns are 
multiplying on our coast. Mr. Floyd led a 
party which banded over 5,500 Terns at the 
Chatham Bird Sanctuary, mostly nestlings, 
though a number of adults were trapped at 
the nests and others were ‘jack-lighted’ at 
night. Least Terns are apparently adding to 
the number of their nesting-places, though 
the colonies reported are all small. Bona- 
parte’s Gulls were reported at Lynn, June 
17, and on Cape Cod, June 23, both very 
early dates for this species. Possibly they 
had remained in New England without visit- 
ing their breeding-grounds. On August 11 
I paddled my canoe to within a few feet of 
an immature Bonaparte on Lake Asquam, 
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N. H., my third record-for this place in six- 
teen summers. Curiously enough, it was 
perched on a small rock about 3 feet in 
diameter, in the middle of the lake some 
distance from the nearest island, on the same 
spot whe:e I had seen two adults on July 29 
Several Black Terns 
were August 9 (Mrs. 
Eldredge), and we have rumors that these 
birds bred this year near Lake Champlain in 
northern Vermont. We would be very glad 
of a corroboration of this rumor. 

Black Ducks are undoubtedly increasing 
as breeding birds around the marshes of 
Cape Cod. A brood of 13 Wood Ducks was 
successfully hatched in the hay-mow of a 
barn in Essex County. Eight Red-breasted 
Mergansers were reported at Chatham July 
5, and we have seen several broods of this or 
the American.Merganser on the New Hamp- 
shire lakes under conditions which did not 


several years before. 


seen at Ipswich, 


allow of specific identification. 

An American Egret was reported at Block 
Island, R. I., July 18 (Miss Dickens), and 
another at Ipswich, August 6 (Bean). The 
Yellow-crowned Night Herons at Ipswich 
four young, three of which were 
banded and the fourth collected for a 
museum specimen. A bird believed to be of 
this species, in the streaked plumage of the 


reared 


second season, was observed at Falmouth 
by a man who is perfectly familiar with the 
various plumages of the Black-crowned 
Night Heron and who particularly noted the 
shape of the bill of the bird. 

Woodcock are reported as increasing in a 
few favorable localities, but almost all our 


correspondents endorse the increased pro- 


tection recently given this bird. Killdeer 
and Piping Plovers are increasing as breeding 
birds in New England, but we hear very few 
reports of Upland Plovers. Northern-breed- 
ing shore-birds are so erratic in their move- 
ments that it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween late-lingering spring migrants and 
early-returning fall visitants. A few ‘Peep’ 
were reported from South Boston all through 
June, but early in July they increased, and 
on July 22 their number was estimated at 
1,000 at this place. On July 8, 2 Dowitchers 
were seen there, 12 on the 14th, and 25 on the 
15th. Dowitchers and Ruddy Turnstones 
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have been reported in unusual numbers this 
summer. August 15, while swimming at 
Cohasset, I came within 10 feet of a number 
of Turnstones which were feeding on the 
ledges where the Purple Sandpipers winter, 
the birds paying almost no attention to my 
presence in the water, perhaps mistaking 
me for a seal. At the same time, small flocks 
of Terns were constantly passing, all headed 
southeast, along the shore in a very business- 
like manner, apparently migrating. We have 
had quite a number of reports of Hudsonian 
Curlew and of Willets in small numbers, and 
a few of Black-bellied Plover. 

There is very little to say about the land 
birds. Since mid-July the various Swallows 
have been flocking, and they are now work 
ing their way down the tiver valleys and 
congregating in great hordes about the 
coastal marshes. At night we hear the faint 
calls of migrating song-birds, and every day 
new voices can be heard calling in the woods 
A few birds have begun to sing again, the 
recrudescence after the breeding 
Soon the autumnal flight will be in full 
swing again. 

We often regret that, with the passirg of 
the ‘egg-collector,’ nests are no longer care- 
fully sought as in former days, and we as a 
result miss what might otherwise become 
definite breeding records of some of our less 
common birds. For instance, we know of no 
positive breeding record for the White 
crowned Sparrow in New England, though 
this bird has been reported to us this year 
from both New Hampshire and Vermont 
during the breeding season. The Lincoln’s 
Sparrow is reputed to summer in northern 
Maine and it breeds in the Adirondacks, but 
we have no records from the White Moun 
tains. I have collected numerous summer 
records of the Rough-winged Swallow for 
eastern Massachusetts, but we have no 
breeding records east of the Connecticut 
River valley in this state, though we have 
five records from New Hampshire. 

A small flock of Evening Grosbeaks ap 
peared in July in Bedford, near Manchester, 
N. H., where they had wintered. A Mock- 
ingbird was successful in raising a family on 
Nantucket, one of the first summer records 
for this island. Golden-crowned Kinglets 


season. 
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were reported from an evergreen grove in 
Ipswich, at least until June 24, but no nest 
was found. Hermit Thrushes are apparently 
increasing as breeding birds in Massachusetts, 
while the Wood Thrush seems to be de- 
creasing. The former has been reported to 
us as breeding in every county in the state 
except Nantucket, while a short time ago it 
was thought to be limited to the highlands 
of the western counties—JoHn B. May, 
M.D., 136 State House, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—As the summer 
period closes, the coastwise marshes are 
rather dry for shore-birds; there has cer- 
tainly been no excess of rain. But perhaps 
the most peculiar feature of the summer has 
been lack of prolonged dry sunny weather, 
so that grass and vegetation has not dried up 
but maintained its springtime greenness to an 
unusual degree. July was marked by torrid 
heat, so that cool clear days reminiscent of 
autumn, whi_h are becoming more frequent 
by mid-August, are a great relief. 

A remarkable local record is furnished by 
a Purple Gallinule which appeared at the 
110th Street, Central Park Lake. The date 
of its arrival (probably about June 1) is un- 
cert in, as it was frequently seen by persons 
unversed in ornithology prior to being re- 
ported to this office (Fred Kessler) and im- 
mediately thereafter identified (P. Du 
Mont). A day or so later (June 20) the 
writer, accompanied by T. D. Carter and 
F. E. Watson, was fortunate enough to find 
it in full view, perched at the outside of the 
bushes (some 4 or 5 feet up) of a little island 
in the corner of the lake where it was living. 
It preened, fidgeted, and moved about some- 
what, from time to time one or another of its 
long green-yellow legs showing for an instant, 
but in spite of its tropical colors did not 
stand out very conspicuously against the 
background of green leaves of the bushes. 
Mr. Du Mont informs us of another Purple 
Gallinule caught at Stratford, Conn., June 
20, and taken to Mr. Novak at Fairfield for 
identification; and Dr. May, the Massa- 
chusetts State Ornithologist, mentions one 
caught by a cat at Blo k Island, May 12. 

From F. Allen and L. Breslau come details 
of the observation of an immature Common 
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Cormorant at Montauk, L. I., June 3. This 
bird had much white below from the tarsus 
forward and was larger than the Double- 
crested Cormorant by direct comparison. 
On June 24, at Montauk, a party of observers 
(Allen, Breslau, B. Grossman, and Watson) 
saw an adult male Hooded Merganser. A 
Clapper Rail was also heard calling, a species 
which is apparently of only sporadic occur- 
rence so far to the east. On July 29, a singing 
Prothonotary Warbler was observed near the 
Passaic River, N. J., about one-eighth of a 
mile from where this species bred in 1924 
(R. H. Howland). Three individual singing 
Carolina Wrens are reported from Baiting 
Hollow, L. I. (L. W. Turrell). 

The Bronx County Bird Club has given 
especial attention to the status of the Ken- 
tucky Warbler. For the first time in many 
years a pair of this species bred at Grassy 
Sprain (just northeast of Yonkers), although 
it has occurred there in late May during the 
last few years. The usual three pairs re- 
mained to breed on the Elmsford Ridge at 
Worthington (several miles north of Grassy 


Sprain). In addition, two singing males 


were found on June 20 on the Rockerfeller 
Property at North Tarrytown, where last 


year there were 3. On June 10, which was 
the date of a Linnwan Society census of 
Putnam County, a singing male was ob- 
served on the lower east bank of Oscawanna 
Lake, whi-h we may presume was breeding, 
and if so represents a considerable extension 
of the species, known breeding-range near 
New York City, east of the Hudson (Kassoy, 
Kessler, J. and R. Kuerzi). Other items, for 
Westchester County, are a Loon in breeding 
plumage flying north off Croton Point, June 
24 (Kassoy, Kuerzi); several Golden-winged 
Warblers at Peekskill, June 24 (Kassoy, 
Kuerzi), which apparently establishes a 
recent breeding record for the species in the 
county; Brown Creeper in full song in hem- 
locks, North Tarrytown, June 20 (Kuerzi). 
On the Long Island shore there seem to 
have been about the usual number of ‘White’ 
Herons, mostly birds not definitely identified. 
An adult Little Blue Heron was seen at 
Mastic (J. T. Nichols); an American Egret 
was observed at Lawrence Beach, July 25 
(H. F. Stone). The first southward move- 
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ment of shore-birds was noticed by the writer 
July 7 and 8; and Dowitchers seem to have 
been unusually plentiful in July—J. T. 
NicHots, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—Weather condi- 
tions averaged about normal. Perhaps more 
rain than usual fell during July. A dry spell 
the fore part of the month of August ended 
on the 12th with a driving northeast storm 
which did considerable damage to crops and 
shipping. 

In a local bird-roost frequented by Robins, 
Starlings, Sparrows, and Purple Grackles, 
the driving rain caused havoc. About 1,000 
Sparrows, 10 Robins, and 6 Starlings were 
found dead under the roosting-trees. The 
birds had apparently dropped out of the 
trees and huddled together on the lee side of 
the tree trunks to protect themselves from 
the storm. Here they had died. One such 
huddled heap contained fifty birds. Doubt- 
less the high mortality was caused by the 
pin-feathered condition of the birds’ plumage. 
All the Robins found were immature except 
one, and that was a poorly feathered adult. 
Some 200 Sparrows and Starlings were re- 
ported killed in a like manner at a roost near 
the City Hall, Camden, N. J. 

A very unusual record for near Philadelphia 
is that of a Veery spending the summer at 
Narbeth, Pa. (McDonald and others). It 
was heard singing at various times through 
June and up until the middle of July. 
“Song was full toned as when heard at its 
usual breeding-grounds.”’ 

Two Coots found at Wilmington, Del., 
June 11, by Mr. Livingston is an interesting 
record, and would indicate that they were 
breeding there, though no nest was found. 
Mr. Debes saw a Sora Rail with young at 
Tinicum, Pa., July 7. The Sora is appar- 
ently an uncommon breeder hereabouts. At 
least there are few breeding records. Two 
Wood Ducks were seen at the above locality 
June 24 by the same observer. 

Little Blue Herons have appeared in 
numbers at various points during the sum- 
mer. Single Egrets have been seen here and 
there. Cape May, N. J., July 4, Little Blue 
Heron, 7 adults, (Potter); Tinicum, Pa., 
July 24, Little Blue Heron, 27 (Gillespie); 


Barnegat Bay, N. J., August 11, Little Blue 
Heron, 117, Egret, 2 (Urner); Paoli, Pa., 
single Egret July 29 (McCann); Collings- 
wood, N. J., single Egret, July 29 (Potter). 

Mr. Urner sends the following interesting 
records: Alder Flycatcher (2 singing), Laurel- 
ton, N. J., July 1; Caspian Tern, 5, Point 
Pleasant, N. J., July 1; Raven, 2, Barnegat 
Bay, N. J., August 11 (also seen by Eaton 
and Kassoy); Yellow-crowned Night Heron 
(immature), August 11, Barnegat Bay, N. J., 
and July 22 at Brigantine, N. J. 

Common Tern and Black Skimmer colonies 
along the New Jersey coast have had a good 
season. Thriving colonies of each of the 
above species occurred in Cape May, At- 
lantic, and Ocean counties. The Ocean 
County colony, made up of 1,500 Common 
Terns, 100 Skimmers, and 12 Roseate Terns 
was doubtless, the largest. 

It is interesting to note that both Terns 
and Skimmers are breeding less frequently 
on the thickly populated beaches and are 
now resorting to man-made sandy fills back 
on the salt marshes. They are much safer 
here both from man and the tides. 

Southbound shore-birds have appeared in 
normal numbers along the New Jersey coast. 
Twelve species were noted at Brigantine, 
N. J., August 5, including 250 Dowitchers. 

Mr. McCann, Paoli, Pa., contributes the 
following very interesting banding record. 
Junco banded at above station November 6, 
1927, recovered at Jamestown, N. Dak., 
April 23, 1928. Mr. McCann advanced the 
theory that this might indicate that some 
Juncos at least migrate south along the 
Atlantic coast and north along the Mississ- 
ippi Valley.—Jutian K. Potter, Collings- 
wood, N. J. 


PiTTsBuRGH REGION.—A great prepon- 
derance of rain has characterized the first part 
of the period from June 15 to August 15. 
During the month of June, twenty days on 
which precipitation was recorded, produced 
more than 7 inches of rain. One would 
expect this to work much havoc among 
breeding birds, especially those that nest on 
the ground, but no unusually large number 
of nest tragedies was found. 

No wandering Herons have visited this 
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region, apparently, and there is little of un- 
usual character to record. The Bachman’s 
Sparrow very considerately remained at 
Sewickley until June 17 (Christy), so that 
he might be included in this report, and Mr. 
Christy also recorded two other belated 
individuals at Sewickley, a singing Mourn- 
ing Warbler on June 17, and a Gull, pre- 
sumably a Herring Gull, on June 26. 

About the only indication of fall migration 
among the land-birds has been furnished by 
Nighthawks. None have been seen in the 
Oakland district of Pittsburgh, where they 
commonly nest, since August 15 (Boulton). 
At Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, however, the 
shore-bird migration was in full swing on 
August 1. On that date Mr. Perry saw a 
Hudsonian Curlew (exceedingly rare in 
Pennsylvania except in this locality), a 
Sanderling, Semipalmated Sandpipers Semi- 
palmated Plovers, and Bonaparte’s Gulls. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
summer has been the gratifying reports that 
have been received from Presque Isle, the 
sole representative of the sandy-beach, open- 
water habitat in western Pennsylvania. The 
nesting colony of Common Terns has in- 
creased materially. At least four Bald Eagle 
eyries are occupied. Piping Plover are on the 
increase, and the beginnings of a modest 
Great Blue Heron colony are anticipated from 
the fact that one nest was known to have 
been used, while many Herons summered 
there. The creation of a reserve on the 
peninsula is responsible for the increase of 
birds there, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be kept as much for the wild life that 
it will harbor as for the humans who will 
resort to it. 

The scarcity of Cuckoos in this region is 
indeed noticeable. On a total of fifty-two 
field trips by many people this summer, the 
Yellow-bill was recorded seven times and the 
Black-bill These 
figures may not truly represent the case, but 


was noted only once. 
it certainly seems that Cuckoos are less 
common this year than normally. 

Toward the end of July, Killdeers had 
begun to gather in large flocks on golf 
courses. At one of the country clubs near 
Pittsburgh, a Killdeer was actually hit by a 
driven golf ball, but this will probably never 
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constitute an active menace to the popu- 
lation of Killdeers at large. The artifacts 
of man sometimes work both ways in the 
economy of a wild animal, for Prairie 
Horned Larks in this region are adopting 
as homes the open treeless areas afforded 
by golf clubs as the nearest approach to 
their natural habitat——RupyEerD BovuLton, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WasuincTon (D. C.) Recion.—There has 
been very little of special interest during 
June and July, 1928, in the Washington 
Region. The relatively cool weather of June 
gave way to very hot, sultry weather during 
the month of July, but this change appar- 
ently had very little effect on the bird-life. 
Few unusual occurrences were recorded, and 
the common birds seemed to be present in 
their usual numbers. Some birds, such as 
the Wood Thrush, Song Sparrow, and 
Yellow-throated Vireo, were singing regu- 
larly through these months, even up to the 
latter part of July. 

On a trip down the Potomac River on 
June 9, Dr. H. H. T. Jackson noted 2 Black 
Terns near Alexandria, which is a late spring 
date for this species in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington. On the same day, 12 Common Terns 
were seen by him at Widewater, which is 
approximately 40 miles below Washington, 
on the Potomac River. 

At Chesapeake Beach, on June 22, W. H. 
Ball saw a single Least Tern and several 
Laughing Gulls. The former is an interesting 
occurrence although the latter bird is, of 
course, a regular inhabitant of the region of 
the lower Potomac River. 

Observations on June 9 
presence of five species of Ducks, as reported 
by Dr. Jackson—the Mallard, Black Duck, 
Gadwall, Canvasback, and Lesser Scaup. 
It is of interest to note that most of these 
birds were certainly not cripples that had 
been left over from the hunting season. 
This is, of course, interesting and a late 
date for most of these species. It is more 
than likely that the cool weather of May 
and June was responsible for their pres- 
ence near Washington at this time.—HARRY 
C. OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


showed the 
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PENSACOLA (FLorIpDA) ReEcGIon.—Dur- 
ing this period weather conditions have 
departed but little from the normal, and no 
torrential rains nor destructive winds have 
been experienced. 

The principal feature of any report on the 
bird-life of this region for the summer period 
is the commencement of the fall migration, 
which is always well under way, at least 
among the shore-birds, by the middle of 
August. Arrivals so far include: Sanderling, 
first seen on July 22; Spotted Sandpiper, 
July 25; Dowitcher (var. ?), July 27; Black 
and White Warbler, July 29 (earliest ever 
recorded); Pectoral and Solitary Sandpipers, 
July 30; Semipalmated Plover and Barn 
Swallow, August 4; Black-bellied Plover and 
Duck Hawk (both the earliest ever recorded), 
August 11; and Prairie Warbler (rare), 
August 12. Migration of the Black Tern has 
been obscured by the presence throughout 
the summer of incalculable numbers of this 
species. While most of these were in im- 
mature plumage, a small percentage in more 
or less complete breeding plumage were seen 
on many occasions. In the same way, 
although I record July 21 as the arrival date 
of the Lesser Yellowlegs,—that was the first 
day on which I saw more than one bird,— 
single birds had been seen several times in 
June and early July. The occurrence of an 
immature Yellow-crowned Night Heron on 
July 25 and of an Alabama (?) Seaside 
Sparrow on August 11 represents, I believe, 
a wandering from not-far-distant breeding- 
grounds rather than migration in the true 
sense of the term. 

A few summer residents have already de- 
parted and others are preparing to leave. 
The Orchard Oriole, always the first to go, 
was last seen on August 6; Wilson’s Plover, 
August 11 (latest ever recorded); and Miss- 
issippi Kite, August 13. About 50 Kingbirds, 
concentrated in a small bushy area among 
the sand-dunes on the shores of the Gulf 
late in the afternoon of August 4, may have 
been early migrants; and a swarm of Chim- 
ney Swifts circling a large chimney at about 
sunset on August 12—and not seen on suc- 
ceeding days—were almost certainly in mi- 
gration. Both species, however, will be 
present in considerable numbers well into the 
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next period. Purple Martins were first seen 
flocking over the marshes on July 9, and at 
the end of the period they were scarce. 

Occurrences of some interest include: 
Purple Gallinule (rare), one picked up dead 
on June 27; Willet, not known to breed and 
seldom before seen in summer, June 24 and 
July 9; Frigate Bird, rare and irregular, 
June 24 and 30; Barn Owl, very rare (or 
elusive), June 24; and Ruby-throated Hum 
mingbird (seldom seen during the breeding 
season), July 8. A small flock of Lesser 
Scaups of both sexes was present on the 
Lagoon throughout June and was last seen 
on July 9. The Common Tern has occurred 
as usual throughout the period, and adults in 
full breeding plumage were seen many times 
although no nesting-ground is known within 
more than 100 miles. The Killdeer, not 
known to breed nearer than 150 miles to the 
northward, appeared on July 1o—a month 
earlier than ever before recorded and three 
months before its usual date of arrival. Two 
birds were first seen, and a few days later 
six appeared. Some slight difference, real or 
imagined, between two of these birds and the 
other four caused me to wonder if the four 
were not young birds reared near at hand 
and not long on the wing. 

Forster’s Tern and Broad-winged Hawk 
are two new species on my local list whose 
presence in this region I have long sus 
pected. An opportunity to examine a 
Forster’s Tern in fresh winter plumage on 
August 5 showed me some differences be 
tween it and the Common Tern in the pre- 
vailing immature plumage that are good for 
field identification, and I was not only able 
to recognize several more Forster’s Terns in 
the field that day but I am certain that I 
have seen the species here many times in 
past years among the swarms of Common 
Terns. On August 12, a number of Broad- 
winged Hawks—apparently a pair of adults 
and several young birds not long out of the 
nest—gave me my first local sight of this 
species. While I was looking at them, one 
uttered its characteristic ‘Wood Pewee’ 
scream. The sound at once carried me back 
to at least two former occasions when I had 
heard the same scream but had not been able 
to see the bird that gave it, and had not been 
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willing to record an addition to my list on 
the evidence of a sound that was none too 
familiar to me. Now, I am certain that the 
species is a regular, though perhaps rare, 
summer resident. 

Last summer, I had reason to believe that 
the Gray Kingbird nested in this region, but 
it was not until the present season that proof 
came to hand. On July 9, my daughter 
found a nest and 3 eggs about 4 feet from the 
ground in a stunted live oak among the sand- 
dunes near the outer beach. On another 
visit to the spot, on July 25, another nest 
was found not 20 yards from the first. It 
contained 3 well-grown young birds, while 
the eggs in the first nest were found to have 
been broken. Since that date, two pairs of 
adults and 2 or 3 young birds on the wing 


have been seen several times. In company 


with Mr. H. L. Stoddard, of Beachton, Ga., 
I visited a small breeding colony of Black 
Skimmers on June 24, and we found 20 nests 
containing from 1 to 4 eggs each. Another 
visit to the same place, on June 30, showed 
several additional nests, two of which con- 
tained 5 eggs each. On this last trip, 2 newly 


hatched young were seen, the earliest I have 
ever known in this region. On June 24, Mr. 
Stoddard also found two nests of the Cuban 
Snowy Plover, one with 2 egg and the other 
with 3. This species is a common breeder 
along our beaches, but the protective colora- 
tion of its eggs affords such concealment that 
I have seen but two other nests during my 
twelve years’ residence. Least Terns have 
been unusually abundant this year, and many 
nests and young birds were seen on every 
to suitable localities. An interesting 
sidelight on one trip was the discovery of a 
turtle’s nest with 146 eggs—probably the 
nest of a Loggerhead Turtle—within 3 feet 
of the nest of a Least Tern. It is not difficult 
to imagine the consternation of the Tern, 
awakened in the moonlit watches of the night 
by the approach of this dragon-like appari- 
tion from the deep. Other nesting data in- 
clude: Little Blue Heron, Fish Hawk, and 
Orchard Oriole, all with well-grown young in 
nests, June 17; Chimney Swift, young in 
nest, July 1; Florida Nighthawk, young just 
on the wing, July 14; and Mockingbird, 
young still in nest, July 29 (very late). 
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Mr. S. A. Resmondo reported a Mourning 
Dove’s nest with eggs on July 27, and young 
birds just hatched on August 2—the latest 
I have ever known. 

Bird-music decreased rapidly in volume 
during the early part of the period and only 
an occasional song was heard during the 
latter half. On July 30, a Mourning Dove 
was heard in song, a Nighthawk was seen 
and heard ‘booming,’ and a Towhee sang a 
few notes. Since that time, the White-eyed 
Vireo and the Carolina Wren have been the 
only constant singers, with an occasional 
song from the Mockingbird and the Cardinal. 
—Francis M. Weston, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


OBERLIN (On10) REGION.—The first part 
of this season was warm and unusually wet. 
It has been hot and mostly fair during this 
first half of August. The abundant moisture 
has allowed the vegetation to continue fresh 
growth and as a result the freshness and 
greenness of early summer has persisted to 
the present time. Whatever the factors in- 
volved, the season seems to have been very 
favorable for nesting, “judging,” as Mr. 
Louis Campbell puts it, “from the number of 
immature birds to be seen.”” Natural enemies 
seem to have been scarcer, at least locally, 
for the Baldwin Bird Research Laboratory 
staff reports black snakes and squirrels much 
less common at Gates Mills than they were 
last year. Another field condition worthy 
of note is the high water-level along the 
shore of Lake Erie. The consequent lack 
of suitable feeding - places—mud - flats—for 
shore-birds has made it difficult to ob- 
serve them. 

Here, as in many other regions, summer 
vacations have interrupted observations of 
nesting birds, so that very little of that 
much-needed information is at hand. Mr. 
Louis W. Campbell has made some very 
interesting observations in the ‘Oak Open- 
ings’ of the Toledo region, as well as along 
the Lake. Miss Alta M. Smith and the staff 
of the Baldwin Bird Research Laboratory 
have also studied and reported on the nest- 
ing conditions, though less extensively; Miss 
Smith in the Mt. Gilead and Lakeside 
regions, and the staff of the Baldwin Bird 
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Research Laboratory at Gates Mills. No 
observations have been made during the sea- 
son at Oberlin. 

Among the breeding species noted, a few 
have been markedly more abundant than 
they were last year: The Black-crowned 
Night Heron colony previously reported by 
Mr. Campbell at Toledo Beach has been 
found this summer to be even larger than 
was supposed and may run more than 1,000 
nests. The Bob-white is more abundant this 
year at Gates Mills than it has been in the 
last three or four years. The same might be 
said for the Mourning Dove—at least more 
of that species came to the traps this year 
than before, and the Laboratory reports 
six returns. The Meadowlark has also been 
commoner than usual at Gates Mills, and 
two Hummingbird’s nests were found there. 
The House Wren at Gates Mills is more 
abundant this year than ever before on 
record, and Mr. Campbell reports the Veery 
is more common this year than last, and are 
really quite abundant in the ‘Openings.’ 

Certain of the breeding species noted this 
summer are especially interesting for they 
have hitherto been classed among northern 
Ohio’s very un- 
common or casual residents: Of the Least 
Flycatcher there were at least two pairs 
nesting in the ‘Oak Openings.’ The species 
is classed as “rare in summer.” Another 
“rare summer resident,”’ the Lark Sparrow, 
was represented in the ‘Openings’ by three 
pairs this summer. In the same class is the 
Dickcissel, which is now known to be a very 
common nester on all sides of Toledo. The 
Hooded Warbler, which has been recorded 
but rarely in this region, and then in spring, 
was again found to be a very common 
breeder at Gates Mills this summer. Mr. 
Campbell reports the Savannah and Swamp 
Sparrows common residents this summer. 
Of the former there were 32 singing males in 
Lucas, Ottawa, and Wood counties, and of 
the latter, 12 pairs in the ‘Openings,’ 1o in 
one colony. Both species have, until the last 
two years, been strictly held transients in 
northern Ohio. Another of this class is the 


transients or, at most, 


Chestnut-sided Warbler, of which one pair 
raised four young in the ‘Openings.’ The 
Golden-winged Warbier, which at Oberlin is 
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a rare temporary visitor, was represented in 
the ‘Openings’ by about 30 pairs. 

The Short-billed Marsh Wren, a rare May 
visitor at Oberlin, Mr. Campbell found in 
two colonies in the ‘Openings,’ 8 pairs in one 
colony, 4 in the other. He also found 2 Wood 
Ducks, a “rare summer resident,” in a marsh 
in Ottawa County near the Lucas County 
line. He found a pair of Mockingbirds again 
nesting just over the Michigan line. The 
Gates Mills observers report a straggler of 
this species at Mayfield Heights about 
June to. 

Mr. Campbell’s list of breeders for the 
‘Oak Openings’ includes also: Yellow-throated 
Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Blue 
winged Warbler, Yellow Warbler (he notes 
its abundance this summer), Cerulean Wat 
bler, Yellow-breasted Chat, Oven-bird, 
Northern Yellow-throat, and Redstart. 

The Black-billed Cuckoo is reported as 
scarcer in northern Ohio this summer, as is 
also the Brown Thrasher and the Ruffed 
Grouse. 

The following species, not breeding, have 
been reported seen during normal breeding 
season in this region: Herring Gull, Ring 
billed Gull, Bonaparte’s Gull, Caspian Tern, 
Lesser Scaup Duck, Coot, and Blackburnian 
Warbler. The Warbler was noted in the 
valley at Gates Mills on June 1o or 12; the 
others were noted in the Toledo region be- 
tween June 21 and July 20. 

Of the fall migrants, the following have 
been seen: Canada Goose, a flock of 50 flew 
over Toledo August 11; Dowitcher, 6 in 
marsh at Gypsum, July 29; Stilt Sandpiper, 
4 in same locality on same date (Camp 
bell) and 1 in Maumee River flats August 12; 
Pectoral Sandpiper, 15 at Gypsum on July 
29, 75 on Maumee River flats August 5; 
the Least Sandpiper, July 9 to August 3; 
Semi-palmated Sandpiper, July 8 to August 
12; Greater Yellow-legs, July 29 to August 
3; Yellow-legs, July 4 to August 12; Black 
bellied Plover, 1 in winter plumage, Maumee 
River flats, August 12; Semi-palmated 
Plover, July 29 to August 12. 

The following have been flocking: Chim- 
ney Swift, August 12 (Toledo); Starling, 
June 21 (Toledo), early August, (Oberlin and 
Gates Mills); Cowbird, July 29 (Toledo); 


Red-winged Blackbird, June 21, (Toledo); 
Bronzed Grackle, June 21; at Reno Beach, 
in Ottawa County, Swallows were flocking 
July 15, 40 Martins, 20 Barn, 40 Tree, and 
10,000 Bank; also 500 Bank Swallow at 
Gypsum, July 29 (Campbell). 

At the end of the season, Yellow Warblers 
seem all to have left, and Robins were flock- 
ing and very numerous. 

Among the unusual breeders above men- 
tioned, the Bewick’s Wren should be noted 
for Mt. Gilead and Lakeside. Miss Smith 
has observed it and heard it there for two 
summers to date. 

In summary it may be said that the nest- 
ing season has been very successful, and 
among the nesting species of this region 
several uncommon ones have been noted, 
especially in the northwestern district. The 
fact raises the question as to the actual 
situation throughout the country: Are these 
local discoveries due to local favorable breed- 
ing conditions or are these local discoveries 
merely due to unusually alert observers. 
Only two migration movements have been 
noted: the southward m‘gration of shore- 
birds and the local congregation of species 
such as the Blackbirds 
-HAROLD C. Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


and Swallows.— 


Cuicaco Recion.—The weather for the 
last two months has been about normal for 
Chicago; that is, there have been alternate 
hot and cool rainy periods. The water in the 
lakes of this region is exceptionally high for 
the time of year, a circumstance doubtless 
caused by the heavy rains of the spring. 

At this season the shore-birds attract more 
attention than any other group here. Several 
pairs of Piping Plover have successfully 
raised their young along the shore of Lake 
Michigan. 

No migrants were seen, however, until 
July 3, when a single Pectoral Sandpiper was 
observed near Marengo. On July 7, Least, 
Semipalmated, and Solitary Sandpipers were 
found at Beach. On July 19, Mr. Grasett 
reports returning Lesser Yellowlegs in the 
Skokie. At Beach, July 29, Messrs. Gregory 
and White found, in addition to those 
already mentioned, flocks of Sanderlings and 
Ring-necked Plover. Greater Yellowlegs and 
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Red-backed Sandpiper were added to the 
list on August 1 (J. Stevenson and P. Brod- 
korb). On August 12, Upland Plover were 
seen feeding in a flock near Lake Calumet. 

August 4 was a rather good day for the 
Besides the commoner species, 
Baird’s Sandpiper, a flock of Ruddy Turn- 
and flocks of Black-bellied 
Plover, totaling 600 or 800 birds, were seen 
at Beach (White and Brodkorb). 

Water-fowl this 
summer as they were last year. On July 7 a 
flock of Lesser Scaup still lingered at Wauke- 
gan but was not seen subsequently. Gregory 
and White report Black Ducks at Beach on 


waders. 


stones, two 


are not as numerous 


July 29. A Hooded Merganser, a Gadwall, 
and 2 Ring-necked Ducks were found on 


August 1 (Stevenson and Brodkorb). With 
the exception of these and breeding Blue- 
winged Teal, no other species of Duck has 
been reported this season. Coots and Rails 
No doubt the 
high water destroyed many nests. The 
practise of oiling the marshes also is a factor 
in reducing the numbers of such birds. 

Cedar-birds have been quite numerous 
this summer. Strange to say, for the past 
six years this species has been common on 
alternate years only. 

It is of interest to note that Mr. Lyon 
reports finding 11 nests of the Starling. 

A few returning land-birds have been seen. 
On July 29, White and Gregory found a 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher at Beach; several 
others were found there on August 1. On the 
same day a Lincoln’s Sparrow was seen 
(Stevenson and Brodkorb); the usual time 
for the return of the species is September. 
On August 4, an Olive-backed Thrush was 
Since the last of July 
Yellow Warblers and Redstarts have been 
passing through Evanston, and on August 12 
Magnolia Warblers were found at Wolf Lake. 

Other dates of artival are Bonaparte’s 
Gull and Common Tern, July 7, and Forster’s 
Tern, August 4. Bobolinks and Blackbirds 
were flocking on July 7. 

Mr. Stevenson reports that a Carolina 
Wren apparently bred at Lake Calumet this 
summer. A fair-sized breeding colony of 
Henslow’s Sparrows is now located at 
Beach.—PrEercE Bropkors, Evanston, Ill. 


have also been uncommon. 


discovered (early). 
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MINNESOTA REGION.—June was through- 
out a cool, wet month, the local Weather 
Bureau reporting that with a single excep- 
tion—June, 1842—it was the coldest June of 
which there is any record. It was a bad 
month for nesting birds, especially ground- 
nesting species, as all low-lying places and 
even level stretches of uplands were at times 
flooded by the repeated heavy rainfalls. 

Warm days came with the end of June, 
and from that time, with the exception of 
about ten days in the middle of July, there 
has been a succession of hot spells separated 
by brief intervals of normal temperatures. 
Readings of 90° plus have been frequent all 
over the state, and the humidity being gener- 
ally high, there has been much discomfort 
and some suffering. Severe electric storms 
with high winds and deluges of rain have 
occurred several times, chiefly in the south- 
ern and western parts of the state. These 
storms must have destroyed many late nests 
and young birds and brought injury and 
death to old birds as well, as indicated by the 
following incident. For years a pair of 
Loons has nested in a grassy slough adjoin- 
ing a small but deep lake not far from 
Minneapolis, and in July the young are 
transported over the intervening wooded 
ridge to the clear water lake where fishing is 
good. This year but one young appeared 
with its parents. Next morning, after one of 
these sudden terrific storms, on August 1, 
only one adult Loon remained, which for 
several days swam and flew excitedly about 
the lake, calling incessantly as it searched in 
vain for its lost mate and young one which 
had disappeared in the storm. If such a 
powerful bird as a Loon can thus meet 
death, how many weaker ones must suc- 
cumb! A young Robin killed by the same 
storm was brought into the museum. 

The continued heavy rainfalls this season 
and the deep snows of last winter have 
raised the level of the larger lakes with 
areas and subterranean 


ample drainage 


springs to points much above those of recent 
years. But many of the lakes that were con- 


verted into meadows and 
sloughs by the many dry years just passed 
have not returned and are apparently gone 


Throughout the state there are 


grass-grown 


for good. 
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many such places that were once open-water 
but shallow lakes that are now cultivated 
fields or rush-grown bogs and sloughs. From 
times beyond the memory of white men this 
has been going on and today only the old 
contour lines remain to indicate ancient 
conditions. 

From June 6 to 3o the writer, with Mr. 
Kilgore and Mr. Breckenridge of the Mu- 
seum, was in the northern part of the state 
studying present-day wild-life conditions, 
chiefly in the Red River Valley. Nearly 
2,400 miles were covered by auto without 
going out of Minnesota. A brief summary of 
some of the bird observations may not be 
out of place in this connection. 

From Minneapolis to Alexandria, in the 
west-central part of the state, it was a 
surprise to find that the Bobolink has 
largely given place in the meadows to 
Brewer’s Blackbird which has greatly in- 
creased in numbers of late years. Farther 
west there were more Bobolinks and fewer 
Brewer’s, strange to say as that is the 
direction from which Brewer’s has come. 
Later in the trip there were found for the 
first time isolated pairs and small colonies of 
this immigrant Blackbird well within the 
Canadian or evergreen forests, evidently a 
recent invasion, following apparently the 
lines of railroads. 

We were much pleased to find that the 
Marbled Godwit and Upland Plover, once 
so abundant in the state, are increasing 
again after their almost total disappearance. 
At one place in western Otter Tail and east- 
ern Wilkins counties a number of each were 
seen, and on June 18 we counted 18 Godwits 
feeding on a small, wet pasture close by a 
farmhouse. On a drive northeast of Crook- 
ston, on June 10, 27 Upland Plover were 
checked, and both species were seen almost 
daily throughout the Valley. Small downy 
young were in evidence with their parents 
after June 8. A Plover’s nest with 4 eggs 
was found in Polk County on June 13 by 
Kilgore and Breckenridge. 

Sprague’s Pipit was common all through 
the Valley, and Baird’s Sparrow in most 
suitable places. Two small colonies of the 
Chestnut-collared Longspur were located on 
the prairie-like sand-ridge (beach of old 


glacial Lake Agassiz) in Polk and Pennington 
counties, a pleasant surprise, as this bird, 
once so abundant in the southwestern part 
of the state, had not been seen in Minnesota 
for many years. Leconte’s Sparrows were 
numerous in the marshes and associated 
with them in at least two places in Marshall 
and Kittson counties were small colonies of 
Nelson’s Sparrow. We had hoped to find the 
rare nest of the latter bird but were a few 
days too late. They were feeding small young 
out of the nest and concealed in the thick 
grass on June 21. This is the first positive 
record of Nelson’s Sparrow breeding in 
Minnesota. From the evidence obtained we 
concluded that it is probably a fairly common 
summer resident in this part of the state. 
Mr. Kilgore and Mr. Breckenridge found the 
Yellow Rail, evidently with young, in a 
marsh in Marshall County. 

The Red River Valley was once a famous 
small-game country but very little evidence 
of this now remains. We saw less than two 
dozen Prairie Hens and one small flock of 
Sharp-tails. From observations and 
from what we learned from game wardens it 
is evident that the chickens are at a very low 
ebb at present. They were shot here in large 


our 


numbers long ago and the birds remaining 
have been reduced by continued hunting, 
bad nesting conditions, and, possibly, by the 
ravages of tularemia, a contagious disease 
that is undoubtedly largely responsible for 
the periodical disappearance of our Ruffed 
and Spruce Grouse, and to which apparently 
all the members of the Grouse tribe are sus- 
ceptible (Dr. R. G. Green). 

Since the extensive drainage operations a 
number of years ago in the Mud and Thief 
Lakes region in eastern Marshall County, 


the vast numbers of Ducks and many 
Canada Geese that formerly bred there are 
gone. Nothing remains of this once perfect 


paradise for water-birds but boggy lowlands 
covered with weeds and sedges, very little of 
which is under cultivation. 
dents realize now the great mistake that was 
made and would like to see the former condi- 
tions re-established. 

The final week of our trip was spent along 
the north shore of Lake Superior collecting 
materials for a Duck Hawk group. Mr. 
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Breckenridge had located two nests contain- 
ing eggs here in May last which, on our 
return, contained small birds on June 26. 
From Mr. Breckenridge’s observations it 
would appear that at least four pairs of this 
interesting Falcon nest on the cliffs along the 
Minnesota shore of Lake Superior. The 
writer found them there in 1879 and although 
this shore is now a tourist’s thoroughfare 
and thickly settled, the Falcons, or their 
descendants, still cling to their old eyries. 

The vegetation in the northern Red River 
Valley and on the North Shore was fully 
ten days or two weeks behind the southern 
part of the Canada anemones, 
Canada mayflowers (Maianthemum), and 
wild roses were just in bloom in Polk County 
June 17, and on the Lake Superior shore 
lilacs were at their best and an apple tree at 
Lutsen in full bloom the last week in June. 
The North Shore roadside was gay with 
masses of the beautiful blue mertensia (M. 
paniculata) and many slopes were clothed 
with the white rose-like salmon berry (R. 
parviflorus) in full bloom. 

The following rather desultory records 
may be of interest. Mrs. F. S. Davidson 
reports that a Horned Grebe has spent the 
summer in Lake Harriet, one of the open- 
water park lakes at Minneapolis, and that it 
was donning the fall plumage the middle of 
August. The following notes for the vicinity 
of Minneapolis are also from Mrs. Davidson: 
July 4, Cerulean Warbler, Solitary Sand- 
piper; 7th, Lesser Yellowlegs; August 1, 
Black Duck; 8th, Yellow-bellied Flycatcher; 
11th, Olive-sided Flycatcher; 13th, Pectoral 
Sandpiper; 15th, Least Sandpiper. “An 
abundance of Dickcissels bred in the clover 
fields along the Minnesota River, and, in the 
wet meadows adjoining, a goodly number of 
Henslow’s Sparrows and a few Leconte’s. 
The unusual density of the foliage this year 
made it very difficult to identify birds and the 
high water has overflowed the feeding-places 
of the shore-birds. Add to this the dimin- 
ished number of individuals of many species, 
and the result is a poor season for bird- 
study. I have found fewer breeding Ducks 
than usual and fewer waders and marsh- 
birds of all kinds except the Least Bittern.” 
Mr. Rosenwinkel, while at Whitefish Lake 
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in northern Crow Wing County, saw Pectoral 
Sandpipers on August 2, Least on the 4th, 
and a flock of Lesser Yellowlegs on the 5th. 

Mr. and Mr. Charles 
Evans of Minneapolis send the following: 
June 17, a Coot’s nest with 9 eggs, hatching, 
and 18 nests of the Yellow-headed Blackbird 
containing from one to 5 eggs and young 1 to 
6 days old; July 1, young Red-headed Wood- 
peckers out of nest; July 8, young Maryland 
Yellow-throats out of nest; young Long- 
billed Marsh Wrens unable to fly. 


Gustav Swanson 


Messrs. Evans, and Brecken- 
ridge found, between June 10 and July 8, 
10 nests of the Least Bittern in a slough 


known as Rice Lake within the city limits of 


Swanson, 


Minneapolis. Eggs were being laid through- 
out this period, as one nest found July 8 
contained 3 fresh eggs. The young began 
leaving these nests during the week of July 22 
to 28. The young differed greatly in size in 
the same nest and the eggs evidently hatched 
several days apart. When some young were 
able to leave the nest on being disturbed and 
climb about among the reeds or swim in the 
water others in the same nest were too small 
to stand up. 

Miss Densmore of Red Wing reports from 
Grant County, in west-central Minnesota, 
that there are more Ducks breeding in that 
part of the state this year than usual, and 
that Mr. Goodsell, the State Game Warden, 
thinks that several species are increasing in 
numbers, notably the Lesser Scaup and 
Ruddy. Also that the Marbled Godwit and 
Upland Plover are steadily gaining in Grant 
and adjoining counties, the most favored 
part of the state at present for aquatic and 
shore-birds. 

Mr. E. D. Swedenborg has kindly sent a 
considerable list of nesting dates which are 
about normal, but two items are however of 
special interest—a Wilson’s Warbler seen at 
Minneapolis on June 11 when it should have 
been in the northern part of the state and the 
finding of a Golden-crowned Kinglet’s nest 
containing 9 fully grown young near Mille 
Lacs Lake, some 60 miles north of Minneap- 
olis, on July 26, the second record for the 
state so far as is known. 

My thanks are due Alden Risser, of St. 
Paul, for a long list of nesting dates from 
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which the following are selected: June 24, 
Cedar Waxwing, nest half built. 25th, 
Bobolink, 2 nests with large young, and 
Kingbird with fully grown young. July 23, 
Bob-white, young half grown. August 3, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, young nearly full 
grown. 8th, young Catbirds just out of nest. 
For Heron Lake in Jackson County: June 
25, Henslow’s Sparrow, young just hatched. 
June 26, Grasshopper Sparrow, large young. 
July 5, Marsh Hawk, one egg. 6th, Lecont’’s 
Sparrow, large, young. 21st, Cliff Swallow, 
large young.—Tuos. S. Roserts, Museum 
of Natural History, University of Minnesota. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

DENVER ReEcGion.—Denver’s _ breeding 
Robins seem to have left the city during the 
first week of August, certainly three or four 
weeks earlier than usual. At the present 
writing a Robin is a scarce bird in Denver 
whereas at this time in former years it 
abounded. This species was scarce at Parker 
also August 12. Parker is about 20 miles 
south of Denver, a fact which shows that 
Robin scarcity was not confined to the city 
alone. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
assumption of our local birds leaving ex 
traordinarily early is entirely correct, and 
that birds elsewhere have been relatively or 
actually scarce. 

Miss Angeline Keen, while instructing in a 
Girls’ Scout Camp in the mountains for most 
of the past two months, saw but 15 different 


species of birds, a surprisingly small number. 
She writes that even these 15 were “hard to 
find and harder to observe” with her classes. 
Six were migrants, which leaves a large 
Such a ratio for the 
summer season has never before come to my 


number of residents. 


personal notice. 

My own disappointment over our summer 
birds is mitigated a bit by Mrs. Weldon’s 
bright spots at her home ranch near Love- 
land. It is quite apparent that Redstarts 
nested there in more than usual numbers, 
and with this Mrs. Weldon had the gratifi- 
cation of finding the nest of a Macgillivray’s 
Warbler on her home property, the first nest- 
ing of this bird on her ranch. While it is true 
that her home is immediately at one of the 
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gateways to the high hills, it is nevertheless 
very uncommon to have this species nest on 
even the plain’s edge. A new bird for Mrs 
Weldon’s ranch was a Lesser Yellowlegs. 
It may be that these smaller shore-birds have 
been a bit more common this summer than 
usual, since I saw three Long-billed Do- 
witchers and a single Solitary Sandpiper at 
Parker on August 12. This latter species is 
very erratic in its occurrences about Denver; 
I think it is three or more years since it has 
come under my observation in field-work in 
the vicinity. 

Black-crowned Night Herons have been 
more common about Loveland than at any 
previous time in Mrs. Weldon’s experience. 


lo offset these satisfactory experiences, Mrs. 
Weldon has seen no Dickcissels, practically 
no Cuckoos, and but 2 Cedar Waxwings. 
Those species which nest but once in the 


summer on Mrs. Weldon’s ranch were all 
gone by August 9. 

Certain species nesting in Denver were 
promptly successful in raising young, as the 
Robin and Dove, yet breeding birds, in fact, 
have scarce during the past two 
months. Seemingly, very few Wood Pewees, 
Black-headed Grosbeaks, Yellow Warblers, 
and Chipping Sparrows nested in the park 
adjoining my property. The very notable 
scarcity of the last species was a great 
surprise as I have never before recorded it 


been 


in such small numbers. 

Nighthawks were noted in considerable 
flocks in Denver and vicinity on August 5, 
at least three weeks earlier than usual. I 
knew of but a single pair of House Wrens 
nesting in the park near my home during the 
summer now passing, while in previous years 
at least half a dozen could have been found. 
However, to offset this, at least 2 pairs of 
Lazuli Buntings nested near my home. The 
Hairy Woodpecker appeared near, and about 
my home on July 17, a capital index of the 
completion of its summer duties. The last 
up-to-date) Black-headed Grosbeak was 
seen in Cheeseman Park on August 9, a date 
very early for the departure of this summer 
resident. Kingbirds have been relatively 
common in the environs of Denver, and in 
August the young were numerous at Parker. 

It is quite evident, from Mrs. Benson’s 
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report, that birds were common at Fruita, 
at least more common than elsewhere in the 
state, if one may judge by the reports 
recently sent in to me by my obliging friends. 
Thus, in a short walk of about an eighth of 
a mile, Mrs. Benson saw 20 different species, 
which in itself is not especially noteworthy, 
but is far ahead of other local experiences. 
Quail (probably Gambel’s) were very 
common on, and nested all over, Mrs. 
Benson’s home area and on adjoining 
ranches. In a day and a half’s harvesting 
34 nests were located, each containing from 
“to to 26 eggs,” but most contained about 
15 eggs. Mrs. Benson watched a Lesser 
Yellowlegs walking about in her yard, which 
is surfaced with cinders and sand, appar- 
ently the last place to look for a wader. 
Truly it pays to keep a weather eye open for 
birds, even if one is looking out into the back 
yard. I am inclined to think that nesting 
Lazuli Buntings were as common at Fruita 
as were Redstarts at Loveland.—W. H. 
BERGTOLD, Denver, Colo. 


OrEGON Recion.—The Pacific Night- 
hawks, which for several seasons past have 
appeared at my home on June 3, failed to 
put in an appearance until June 15, two days 
after the mailing of the last Season report. 
Since the latter date they have been about 
regularly. 

-From June 19 to June 25, the writer, 
accompanied by S. G. Jewett, was in the arid 
section of southeastern Oregon, starting 
from Klamath Falls on the roth and going 
through to Lakeview and thence to Warner 
Lakes, Blitzen River, and Harney Valley 
before turning back toward Portland. 

The usual abundance of water-bird life 
was in evidence, Pelicans, Cormorants, 
Eared, Western, and Pied-billed Grebes, 
Coots, and so on, being present in normal 
numbers. Redheads were more numerous 
than in the average season, while Avocets 
and Black-necked Stilts were less common. 
Black Terns were more abundant than in 
several seasons, while Forster’s and Caspian 
Terns were about as usual. 

On June 19 we saw one Green Heron along 
a small creek near Klamath Falls, and later 
in the day we were delighted to find a small 
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colony of Western Purple Martins (presum- 
ably this species) in an old yellow pine snag 
standing in the edge of Drews Creek Reser- 
voir, near Lakeview. Martins are by no 
means common birds in Oregon, and the 
finding of a new colony is distinctly an event. 
A thriving colony of Farallone Cormorants 
was also found in this same Reservoir. 

During the trip, we spent several hours on 
Hart Mountain observing the bird-life to be 
found there. White-crowned Sparrows, 
Lazuli Buntings, Slate-colored Fox Sparrows, 
Mourning Doves, Western House Wrens, 
and Robins were particularly abundant. The 
usual run of desert species was present, and 
I was somewhat surprised to find an Olive 
sided Flycatcher in an aspen grove well up 
on the mountain. 

July 8 to 13 was spent in the Crater Na- 
tional Forest on the headwaters of the 
Applegate River. Evening Grosbeaks, Fox 
Sparrows, Crossbills, Pine Siskins, and 
California Purple Finches were much in 
evidence, while, lower down, Western War- 
bling Vireos, Lazuli Buntings, Long-tailed 
Chats, and Willow Goldfinches were the 
most abundant birds. 

On July 21, I made a trip with W. A. Eliot, 
President of the Oregon Audubon Society, 
and R. G. Brand to the St. Johns district of 
Portland to see some cliff-dwelling Flickers 
discovered by the latter. Mr. Brand had 
located and counted some seventy-five holes 
drilled by Northwestern Flickers in a steep 
embankment in a railway cut. At the time 
of my visit, the parents were feeding a 
nestful of noisy young well toward the top of 
the bank, and Mr. Brand had noted evidences 
of occupancy of three others on previous 
visits. 

The holes with a few exceptions, were 
drilled into the steep face of a clay bank a few 
feet below the grass roots at the top, pene- 
trating the same soil-formation. One, which 
the two men had previously been able to 
reach by laboriously working up the bank 
with a ladder, was some 15 inches deep. 

The number of holes present clearly indi- 
cated that this was a habit indulged in by 
these Flickers of this district for a number 
of years. Mr. Brand has since reported to 
me the finding of another colony some dis- 
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tance away but I have at the present writing 
no further details. 

During early August, the usual straggling 
migration of Sandpipers has been reported. 
Swallows of various species are gathered 
about the swampy meadows until the tele- 
phone- and fence-wires fairly groan with the 
weight of the resting birds and growing flocks 
of Brewer’s and Redwing Blackbirds indicate 
the approach of the fall migration move- 
ment.—IrA N. GABRIELSON, Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco Recion.—The silence of 
the last half of July has been broken since 
the first of August by an occasional song 
from some bird that has thrown off family 
cares or completed its moult. Lutescent 
Warblers and Vigor’s Wrens are especially 
tuneful in the oak woods. Western Fly- 
catchers, which raised a second brood be- 
tween June 26 and August 5, have dis- 
appeared from the nesting locality but are 
probably still in the region as they, or 
migrants from other sections, are usually 
recorded in September. 

Hummingbirds are 
there are blossoming flowers, but the metrop- 
olis for all species is the botanical garden of 
the University in upper Strawberry Canyon 
where there are about two acres of blossom- 
ing tobacco. A general “free for all” fight is 
in progress as long as daylight lasts as each 
bird defends his own or attacks another’s 
territory. An attendant at the garden told 
me that a pair of Roadrunners had been seen 
frequently during the summer, and a pair 
of Mourning Doves was present at the time 
of my visit on August 8. A Kingfisher made 
its annual visit to the swimming-pool on 
July 18. Western Tanagers, which were 
recorded among the redwoods at Boulder 
Creek on June 22 and in a canyon northwest 
of Calistoga on June 30 (in all probability 
nesting in those regions), have been seen in 
the Berkeley hills (August 5 and 8), probably 
in migration. The Black-throated Warbler 
and Sharp-shinned Hawk were also identified 
by Miss Smith and Miss Albro on August 5s. 
Miss Wythe reports that in a census taken on 
June 24 at Point Pinos, Juncos and Cali- 
fornia Thrashers were numerous in the higher 
hills back of the campus. There were 16 


common wherever 
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species and 58 individuals listed on the south 
side of the ridge and 20 species and 65 indi- 
viduals on the north side. Spotted Towhees 
and Green-backed Goldfinches stood at the 
top as’regards numbers seen. 

Between July 24 and August 5, Mrs. 
Kelly did birding in the Santa Cruz and 
Monterey region. She found the birds 
among the pines on the sandy ridges particu- 
larly interesting, especially the Pygmy Nut- 
hatches and Purple Martins. Western Blue- 
birds were very numerous and the Pacific 
Nighthawk and Road Runner were seen. 
Among the redwoods, Western Winter Wrens 
were feeding young. 

On a trip to Point Arena, Mrs. Kibble 
found the Buzzards, which were abundant 
in the sheep country, and the Band-tailed 
Pigeons, which were feeding in the trees 
along the ocean shore, the prizes among 
birds which could be identified from a 
rapidly moving automobile. 

Among the more unusual records one 
might mention the Long-eared Owl ob- 
served by the Audubon Association members 
who Cove, in Marin 


went to Tennessee 


County, on June 17. Forty-six species were 


listed on that date, as compared with 32 
in Golden Gate Park on July 15. On August 
12, in the Tamalpais region, 43 species were 
found, among them Band-tailed Pigeons, 
Western Gnatcatchers, and Pine Siskins. 

Mr. Swarth took his vacation between 
June 25 and July 8, so that first dates on 
water-birds may have been 
missed. His observations from the Key 
Route train and boat include the following: 
One Western Grebe on June 20. Adult 
Western Gulls were present on the mud-flats 
during June but adult California Gulls did 
not appear till about July 27; immature 
Californias outnumbered Westerns 3 to 1. 
Heermann’s Gulls were seen singly on dif- 
ferent dates in July and up to August 3. The 
heaviest moulting among Gulls took place 
during July. On June 20, about 20 Godwits 
were seen and on June 22 about 10 Do- 
witchers. Since July 19, Northern Phala- 
ropes have numbered from 10 to 50. On 


migrating 
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August 3, part of the flock seemed to be Red 
Phalaropes. Sandpipers, either Least or 
Western, or both, were present by the 
thousand on July 9 and 10, decreasing to 200 
to 300 by August 8. Red-backed Sandpipers 
could be distinguished on July 10 (about 50), 
and were seen daily after July 21. Hudsonian 
Curlew were noticed first on July 11 and 
numbered from 2 to 20 after that date. On 
July 30, two Long-billed Curlew were seen 
and on July 31 there were about 10 of this 
species. Semi-palmated Plover were detected 
on July 21 and 26; a Black-crowned Night 
Heron on July 30; and since August 4, 
Forster’s Terns (or possibly Common) 
number from 4 to 10 daily. A few Cormor- 
ants are always present, mostly immatures, 
and the only Ducks seen were either cripples 
or otherwise incapacitated. 

On the Monterey and Santa Cruz coast 
(July 24 to August 5), Mrs. Kelly found 
Heermann’s Gulls and Brown Pelicans abun- 
dant. Each Pelican seemed to be attended 
by a Gull which was watching for a chance to 
devour the catch. Shearwaters were passing 
off shore, Wandering Tattlers were numer- 
ous, and Western Grebes (at Aptos) num- 
bered from 100 to 200. 

Since the marsh birds seem to 
abandoned the Alameda shores on account 
of the drainage of Bay Farm Island and the 
development of the Oakland Airport, it is 
interesting to learn that the opening of the 
new highway from Vallejo to Sonoma has 
made available a new region for the ob- 
servation of these species. On August 12, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stevens and Mr. Charles 
Bryant recorded hundreds of Yellowlegs, 
Black-bellied Plover, and Pintail Ducks in 
these marshes, besides a goodly number of 
Bonaparte’s and Ring-billed Gulls, Western 
Willets, Long-billed Dowitchers, Western 
and Least Sandpipers, Hudsonian Curlew, 
Marbled Godwits, Northern Phalaropes, 
and Ruddy Ducks. A few Eared and Pied- 
billed Grebes, Forster’s Terns, Brown Peli- 
cans, Black-crowned Herons, Bitterns, and 
-AMELIA S. ALLEN, 


have 


Egrets were also seen. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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THe HeatH Hen. By ALrrep O. Gross. 
Memoirs Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., VI, 4, 
pp. 491-588; plls. 12. May, 1928. 

If the Heath Hen is doomed, at least Dr. 
Gross has erected an admirable monument 
to its memory! He has prepared not alone a 
history of the Heath Hen but a history of the 
movement to save it from extinction. The 
latter proves to be an important contribution 
to avian ecology and the practice of bird- 
conservation. It also shows that since 1907 
the Massachusetts Commissioners of Fish 
and Game, inspired at first by George W. 
Field and later by W. C. Adams, aided by 
various individuals and bird clubs in the state 
and particularly by the New England Fed- 
erated Bird Clubs, have spared no effort to 
protect this species and improve the condi- 
tions under which it lived. But the area 
inhabited was evidently too small to provide 
sufficient diversity of environment. The 
Disaster to 


birds were all ‘in one basket. 
one was disaster to all, and, reduced in 
numbers by fire, predatory birds and mam- 
mals, and by disease, its days are evidently 
numbered. In 10916 it is estimated that there 
were 2,000 Heath Hens on the island, but 
the census for 1928 reveals only three. 
With the bird’s end in sight, it was an 
admirable plan for a group of Massachusetts 
gentlemen to provide means for the em- 
ployment of a trained ornithologist to record 
the history of its final years. No better 
qualified person could have been given this 
commission than Dr. Gross, who began his 
studies in April, 1923, and has continued 
them to the present year. It is particularly 
fitting that his exhaustive report should be 
published with funds provided by the in- 
come from William Brewster’s bequest to the 
Boston Society of Natural History.—F. M. C. 


WILD Birps INTRODUCED OR TRANSPLANTED 
IN NortH AMERICA. By Joun C. PHILLIPs. 
Tech. Bull. 61, U. S. Dept. Agric., April, 
1928; 64 pages. For sale by Supt. of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. Price roc. 
Dr. Phillips has done a most useful piece 

of work in giving us a synopsis of the history 


of the attempts which have been made to 
introduce foreign birds into North America, 
or to transplant our native species from one 
part of the country to another. The great 
mass of data presented have a historic and 
biologic interest for the naturalist and a 
practical value for the sportsman and avi- 
culturist. While in general the introduction 
of foreign species is considered undesirable, 
it is believed that the army of several million 
hunters which annually take the field in this 
country can prevent any game-bird from be- 
coming unduly abundant.—F. M. C. 


A Stupy OF THE Economic STATUS OF THE 
ComMMON WOODPECKERS IN RELATION TO 
OREGON HorticutturE. By JOHNSON 
AnpDREW Nerr. Published by the Author, 
Marionville, Mo. Price $1.50. 8 vo. 
viii+68 pages, tables, diagrams, plates. 
This bulletin, in part compilation, in pait 

the result of original research, presents in an 

orderly manner what is known of the food 
habits of the Woodpeckers occurring in 

Oregon. Only the Sapsucker is declared to 

be distinctly injurious, the Hairy, Downy and 

Flicker are classed as beneficial, while Lewis’ 

Woodpecker is considered to be neither 

one thing nor the other. 

All the species are described and figured 
and the inclusion of a general account of 
their habits makes this brochure a useful 
little monograph of the Picide of Oregon. 
—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—The July Auk contains a great 
variety of subject matter in contributions 
from many fields. A. M. Bailey gives an- 
notations on 45 water- and 43 land-birds 
from a section of the Louisiana coast (3 
half-tone plates), which seems the principal 
winter ground of the Blue Goose. These 
Geese have two favorite haunts, a grass 
grown prairie and extensive marshy area, 
and there is usually a morning and evening 
flight to and from these places. Further ob 
servations on the habits of the Blue Goose 
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in northward migration and of the related 
Snow Goose with which it associates are 
chronicled by C. G. Harrold for Whitewater 
Lake, Manitoba. During their period of 
stay in this vicinity the Geese make regular 
daily flights in large flocks from the lake to 
the stubble where they feed. Blue Geese 
with an abnormal amount of white in the 


plumage are more frequent here, where the 


proportion of Blues among Lesser Snows is 
relatively small, than farther east in the main 
line of flight of the Blues. Hybridization is 
probably the explanation. 

Another faunal paper gives annotations 
on some 50-0dd species from southern Florida 
(Christy); and ‘Habits of the Limpkin in 
Florida’ (Nicholson, photograph of nest and 
eggs by the author, and of adult at nest by 
\. A. Allen) contributes much life-history 
data for this interesting species. Unlike the 
Purple Gallinule and Wayne’s Clapper Rail, 
the Limpkin does not begin sitting until all 
the eggs are laid. Like the Gallinule and un- 
like the Rail it leaves the egg-shells in the nest 
afterthe younghave gone Burtch records the 
Briinnich’s Murre and King Fider from the 
Branchport, New York, region and describes 
the behavior of nesting Pied-billed Grebe and 
a peculiar note of the Wilson’s Snipe. 

For taxonomic papers we have a revision 
of the races of the West Indian White- 
headed Parrot (Peters); a new race of Fran- 
colin described from Tanganyika, Africa 
Conover); a new race of a small Flycatcher, 
and three such of different genera of Jays, from 
El Salvador, Central America (van Rossem) ; 
and the Blue Jay from extreme southern Flori- 
da is differentiated as paler and duller than 
those of the rest of the peninsula (Todd). 

Pickens likens the hiss of a brooding 
Carolina Chickadee to that of a copperhead 
snake, and describes in detail the peculiar 
motions of the bird in making this sound. 
Stoner draws various interesting conclusions 
from the continuation of his banding of 
Bank Swallows. “After flight ability has 
been acquired, intermingling of the young of 
different families occurs.” It is then a com- 
mon occurrence to find young from different 
broods together in the same burrow. Re- 
capture of a banded bird establishes a known 
age of four years for this species. R. A. 
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Johnson has studied the fall food of the 
Ruffed Grouse by crop examination and finds 
nanny-berries, sheep-sorrel, and alder catkins 
and leaves to be important items therein. 
E. C. Myers discusses the value of bird- 
weights in problems of ornithology, and 
makes suggestions to bird-banders for ob- 
taining same. W. B. Taber, Jr., concludes 
that the daily food (and water) consumption 
of wild birds averages approximately 15 or 
16 per cent of their weight, for larger as well 
as smaller species, with considerable indi- 
vidual variation and probably regular 
seasonal variation. 

C. E. Brown gives actual longevity data 
on 67 species of birds in the Philadelphia 
Zodlogical Garden. Among perching birds, 
the Yellow-headed Blackbird heads the list 
with eighteen years. A Hyacinthine Macaw 
and Griffon Vulture lived twenty-seven 
years. He says: “It is difficult to state how 
much longer a bird will live in the wild than 
in captivity,”—and it seems probable to the 
reviewer that wild birds very rarely live as 
long. A. H. Leighton reports inconclusive 
experiments with a stuffed deer and carrion 
to determine the use of sight or scent by 
Turkey Vultures in finding food. 

There is a descriptive and_ historical 
sketch of the ornithological collection of the 
Zoélogical Museum in Munich (Hellmayr); 
a biographical notice of Bradshaw Hall 
Swales, 1875-1928 (Richmond). Mr. Swales 
was an authority on the birds of Michigan, 
and latterly an honorary officer of the De- 
partment of Birds in the United States 
National Museum, and the organizer and 
moving spirit of the Baird Ornithological 
Club of Washington, D. C. 

Among various rare records and items of 
faunal interest in ‘General Notes,’ there is 
mention of a wild male Wood Duck that 
joined a pair of domestic African Geese and 
has become their inseparable companion 
(F. B. Foster); further discussion of Spotted 
Sandpiper and Kingfisher eluding Hawks by 
dropping into the water (Murie and Mc- 
Cabe).—J. T. N. 


BULLETIN OF THE NORTHEASTERN BIRD- 
BanpING Association. (C. B. Floyd, 
Treas. 95 South St., Boston Mass.).—While 
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these quarterly Bulietins are small, they are, 
like certain nuts, full of meat and repay careful 
picking. For the same reason they are difficult 
to review satisfactorily in the space at our 
command, and we can merely assure every 
student of living birds, whether or not he be a 
bird-bander, that subscription to this publica- 
tion ($1.25) will be money well invested. 

No. 1, Vol. IV, January, 1928, includes 
extensive data on banding Purple Finches 
and Chipping Sparrows by Daniel W. Shea, 
a record of ‘Birds Seen on a Transconti- 
nental Voyage,’ by Charles W. Townsend, 
and ‘Some Transatlantic Returns of Banded 
Birds’ by John B. May. The latter tells of a 
Common Tern banded in Maine and re- 
covered four years later on the River Niger, 
in western Africa; of two Kittiwakes, banded 
in the Farnes off northeastern England and 
recovered in Newfoundland and Labrador; 
of European Widgeon banded in June and 
July in Iceland and recovered on Cape Sable 
off Nova Scotia in December, and on Cape Cod 
in November respectively. An Arctic Tern 
banded in July in Labrador was recovered ten 
weeks later on the Bay of Biscay, France. 

William P. Wharton writes interestingly 

South 
banding 


of ‘Bird-Banding at Summerville, 


Eugene Goellner, on 
White-throated Sparrows near Manchester, 
N. H.; the ‘Domestic Vicissitudes of Blue- 
birds’ are revealed through banding, by 
Helen J. Robinson; C. L. Whittle contri- 
butes to our knowledge of ‘Xanthochrism in 
the Purple Finch’ and there are general notes 
by Harrison F. Lewis and others. 

The second number for 1928 (April) opens 
with an William 
Rowan, on ‘The Scientific Aspects of Bird 
Banding.’ Rowan gives much 
excellent advice, but we that he 
would catch more bird-banders if he sub- 


Carolina’; 


important article by 
Professor 
believe 


stituted sugar for pepper in his bait. 
Charles B. Floyd summarizes the invasion 
of Northern Shrikes during the winter of 
1926-27. M. Y. Lafranchise supplies valu- 
able data on the age of banded birds, as 
such, ten years in the Mallard and also Black 
Duck being the longest period recorded. 
Edward discusses the 
‘Abnormal Coloration of Swamp Sparrows’ 
and W. G. Magee states that of 684 Evening 


Gould Rowland 
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Grosbeaks banded by him at Sault Ste, 
Marie, Mich., between March, 1923, and the 
winter of 1928 he has had five recoveries. 
One of these was from Massachusetts, 
another from Connecticut. 

Through the medium of banding, Charles 
L. Whittle concludes that the Tree Sparrow 
“strongly tends to return each winter season 
to its wintering-place of the year before,” 
and that the ‘prenuptial’ molt in the male 
Goldfinch begins as early as January. 

John B. May acknowledges the service 
rendered by Edward Howe Forbush to bird- 
banding. The report of the Secretary, Alice B. 
Harrington, shows that in 1927, 13,128 birds 
were banded by the members of the Associa- 
tion and that the “returns taken” number 523. 


Bird-Lores Wanted 


A copy of Birp-Lore for November- 
December, 1926, is desired by each of the 
following: Dr. Thos. S. Roberts, Zoélogical 
Museum, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis; Dr. A. K. Fisher, The Plymouth, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. John S. Dexter, 922 
East 56th St., Chi ago, Ills. Dr. Dexter also 
wishes to buy a copy of Birp-Lorr for March- 
Apiil, 1926. 

Book News 


It is a pleasure to commend ‘The Florida 
Naturalist’ to everyone interested in na- 


ture in Florida or elsewhere. It is pub- 
lished quarterly by the Florida Audubon 
Society at Daytona Beach, under the editor- 
ship of R. J. Longstreet. There is doubtless 
a subscription price but it does not appear 
to be stated. 

The Bulletin of the Essex County Ornitho- 
logical Club (Salem, Mass., price 50 cents 
for 1927 contains 65 pages of matter relating 
chiefly to local birds but much of it is of 
general interest. This is particularly true of 
John C. Phillips’ ‘A Census of Breeding 
Birds at Windyknob, Wenham, Mass.’ This 
covers five years (1923- 27) during which the 
estimated number of birds breeding on 82 
acres varied from 84 pairs in 1924 to 110 in 
1923. The average is 99 pairs or about 10 
per cent more than that given by the Bio- 
logical Survey for the northeastern states. 
—F. M. C. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE annual meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union will be held this year 
at Charleston, South Carolina, beginning 
November 20. An A. O. U. meeting any- 
where possesses limitless possibilities for en- 
joyment, but an A. O. U. meeting in the 
actual and historic environment that Charles- 
ton offers should exceed in interest and 
enjoyment any of the forty-five that have 
preceded it. 

Historically, the bird student thinks of 
Charleston as the home of that fine naturalist 
and lovable man, John Bachman. Born at 
Khinebeck, New York, in 1790, a hemor- 
rhage of the lungs forced Bachman to leave 
Williams College before his graduation and 
seek a warmer climate. Fora time he taught 
school, and at the same time prepared for the 
ministry, in and near Philadelphia, where he 
formed the acquaintance of Wilson; and in 
ists he accepted a call from St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, of Charleston. As mem- 
hers of the A. O. U. speed southward in 
November, let them recall that Bachman, 
the regular 
“on the 


travelling day and night by 
tage line, arrived at Charleston 
ening of the twenty-ninth day” after 
iving Rhinebeck! We read with interest 
it he was received by a deputation headed 

Col. Jacob Sass. 

The remaining sixty years of Bachman’s 
lite were passed in Charleston. His clerical 
luties always had first claim on his atten- 

n, but second only to them were his 

tural history studies. “From my earliest 
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boyhood,”’ he writes, “I had an irrepressible 
desire for the study of natural history. At 
the age of fourteen I had made extensive 
collections of plants, birds and quadrupeds 
of my native state. I was intimate with 
Alexander Wilson, the pioneer of American 
Ornithology, and furnished him with the rare 
birds existing in the northern parts of New 
York.” 

It was not until the autumn of 1831 that 
Bachman met Audubon. The first folio of 
the ‘Birds of America’ had then appeared 
and Audubon, having returned from England 
to gather fresh material for his work, stopped 
for a month with Bachman while enroute to 
Florida. Only a bird-lover can realize what 
this meeting meant to them both. Bachman, 
writing to Mrs. Audubon on the morning of 
her husband’s departure from Charleston, 
describes Audubon’s visit as “one of the 
happiest months of my life.” Thus was 
begun a friendship terminated only by Au- 
dubon’s death, of inestimable value to both 
men, which resulted in their joint production 
of the ‘Quadrupeds of North America,’ and 
in the union of their families through the 
marriage of Audubon’s sons to Bachman’s 
daughters. 

Having now a definite purpose to serve 
and an authority to consult, Bachman de- 
voted himself with enthusiasm to an intensive 
study of the bird-life of his vicinity. The 
month following Audubon’s departure, he 
wrote him at St. Augustine, Florida: ‘Look 
here, my friend, before I forget it, why are 
you always talking of ‘a load of gratitude’? 
Now suppose we say no more about this. 
Your visit to me gave me new life, induced 
me to go carefully over my favorite study, 
and made me and my family happy.” 

We resist the temptation to quote further 
from the correspondence which reveals a 
growing intimacy and cordiality between 
these two men. It may be found recorded in 
the ‘Life of John Bachman,’ published in 
Charleston in 1888. We commend also to the 
A. O. U. visitor another volume that he 
should acquire when in Charleston, the 
‘Birds of South Carolina,’ by Arthur T. 
Wayne, whose name is as closely associated 
with the present, as Bachman’s is with the 
past in Charleston’s ornithological annals. 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE STRANGE MOTHER—-BEING THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A FEMALE COWBIRD 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D 


Yes, as mothers go, I must admit that I seem a bit strange. Perhaps I have 
no right to call myself a mother for, though I have a number of children I 
haven't ever yet felt the thrill of motherhood that comes from the appeal of 

innocent hearts to one’s care 
and protection. Indeed I 
cannot tell you who or 
where my children are. | 
know that I laid eggs, that 
at least some of my eggs 
hatched and that some of 


the young Cowbirds raised 


in my territory were un- 
doubtedly my children, but 
aside from visiting the nests 
where I laid my eggs a few 
times to make sure that they 
had not been buried in the 
bottom of the nests, I never 
felt the urge to watch them 
more closely. You say I am 
lazy. Perhaps you are right, 
but I seem to have plenty 
to occupy my time and if 
laziness is the reason for 
lack of interest in my own 
children, then laziness is in- 
herited and all my ancestors 
were lazy. 

NOT REALLY SNOBBISH, THOUGH THEY HOLD THEIR It does seem surprising 


HEADS HIGH IN EACH OTHER’S PRESENCE. A CAPTIVE that in the large Blackbird 
BIRD IN A FLYING-CAGE WHEN A WILD MALE AP- , ; 
PROACHED family, to which I belong, 
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there should be any lazy mem- 
bers, for most of the family 
are so industrious and so skill- 
ful in the building of nests. 
Indeed our family includes even 
the Orioles, and no birds are 
more expert at building nests 
or more devoted to their young. 
It must have been way, way 
back in the history of our fam- 
ily that Cowbirds lost this de- 
sire to build nests and care for 
young. Perhaps when the Cow- 
bird branch of the family tree 
was only a bud, some disaster 
befell it which checked its nor- 
mal growth and left it stunted 
in this particular. And now 
like the violet plant in late 
summer which produces cleis- 
togamous flowers with neither 
petals nor perfume, so we 
produce our seed with none of 
; OUR EGGS HATCH FIRST. A YOUNG COWBIRD 
the beautiful attributes that IN A SONG SPARROW’S NEST 
Nature has assigned to birds. 

We are not alone in this unnatural method of perpetuating our kind. The 
European Cuckoo and many species of African and Indian Cuckoos are no 
better, unless you consider it an improvement when one gets more and more 
particular as to the species that is to raise one’s children. We Cowbirds lay 


our eggs in practically all of the smaller birds’ nests. The European Cuckoo 


also lays its eggs in a great variety of birds’ nests, but each Cuckoo, I am told, 
confines its eggs to one species as a foster-mother, and some of the Indian 
Cuckoos confine themselves entirely to one species. Then there are the African 
Hloney-guides and several species of Weaver-birds which have likewise lost 
this maternal instinct; so you see we Cowbirds are not alone in our iniquity. 
lhen, too, there is at least one member of our genus of Cowbirds living in 
\rgentina which does care for her own young, even though she does not build 
er own nest, but prefers the deserted nests of other birds. So perhaps there is 
pe for us, and we, too, in the course of ages, may again learn to care for our 
own young. But in the meantime we must depend on other birds, and surely 
Mother Nature has been good to us in adapting our lives to this strange up- 
bringing. But let me tell you my own story and then you may understand. 
I cannot remember clearly but I believe my mother laid the egg from which 
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I was hatched in the nest of a Song Sparrow. She was not very particular 
about the kind of nest in which she laid her eggs, but, if possible, she always 
waited until the bird had laid one egg of its own, for otherwise the bird was 
likely to desert its nest or to bury my mother’s egg in the bottom of the nest 
where it would not hatch. So she usually kept quite a number of nests under 
observation to be sure to have at least one in the right stage when she was 
ready to lay her eggs, for she would not lay in a nest after the bird had started 
incubation. Her egg should be the first to hatch, so as to give her youngster the 
start over the others in the nest. Usually she selected the nest of a smaller bird, 
so that her child would be sure to have the advantage, but sometimes she laid 
in Thrushes’ nests and there, because her egg requires only ten days, incubation 
and theirs two to four days longer, her youngster still had an obvious ad- 
vantage. Indeed, sometimes the Veery’s and Wood Thrush’s eggs would not 
hatch at all, as they would get chilled when the mother Thrush left them 
to search for food for her Cowbird child. The European Cuckoo usually re- 
moves an egg from the nest before depositing hers, but we Cowbirds have 


never found this necessary. 

A few birds we have learned to avoid. One is the Robin and another is 
the Catbird. We are pretty sure to get trounced if we go near their nests, 
and they don’t give our eggs a chance to cool off before they pitch them out. 
Once, with great difficulty, I squeezed into a Wren’s box to lay my egg, but 
apparently Jenny Wren is accustomed to handling eggs too, and it was not 


long before my egg appeared on the ground with two holes punched in it. But 


let me return to my early history. 


& 
a 


TWICE THE SIZE OF MY FOSTER-MOTHER—AND ONLY NINETEEN DAYS OLD 
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A COWBIRD MUST BE DEMOCRATIC AND NOT MIND THE COMPANY SHE KEEPS. 
A FEMALE WITH HOUSE SPARROWS 


I did not stay long in the Song Sparrow’s nest before someone with an 
experimental turn of mind picked me out and dropped me into a Wren’s nest. 
Now while Jenny may know eggs, she did not differentiate between me and 


her own young. There were already five young Wrens in the box and they 
were older than I, so that it was a constant struggle to keep on top and be the 
first to get fed. Indeed it was not until the rest of us had smothered two of them 
that I really got enough to eat and then I quickly outgrew the remaining three. 
Their parents were so industrious, however, that there was now plenty of food 
for all of us and in ten days we were all ready to leave the nest. Then this 
same experimenter came along and put us all in a cage beside the nest-box 
where the parent Wrens could feed us through netting so small we could not 
escape. One after another, however, my companions managed to wiggle 
through the larger holes, but I, being much bigger, had to remain. Nevertheless 
my foster parents were faithful to me until I was three weeks old, even though 
I was then practically as large as the two of them together. But then a change 
began to take place. My cries no longer brought the ready response and they 
would often stop on top of my cage and swallow the food they were bringing to 
me or fly away with it as though they wanted me to follow. Their own children 

re now finding food for themselves and they did not seem to understand 
why I could not. Finally, when I was twenty-three days old my cries brought 
no response at all. Jenny Wren was busy relining her nest in preparation for 
another brood and her mate made so much noise himself that he could or 
would not hear me. My voice was getting weaker and I felt that I was losing 
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weight. Then someone tipped over my cage. That was my opportunity. The 
big outdoors was before me and I stopped not to question why. Away I went 
as though I had been flying all my life, nor did I stop until I reached the 
top of the maple. 

Then followed days of excitement. I did not know where the insects were 
hiding and much of the time I went hungry. Occasionally I could waylay a 
Warbler or a Vireo carrying food to its young and, by insistent begging, 
get it to feed me, but often it would refuse and I would follow it 
crying. But as I watched where they found their insects it became easier and 
easier for me to find them myself. Soon I ran across some other young Cow- 
birds that had been thrown upon their own resources and before long there 
was quite a flock of us. When I was alone I often joined the House Sparrows 
in the streets or on the lawns, and sometimes I would join a flock of them 
when at dusk they went to roost in the ivies. But now that there were several 
of us, we began looking for others of our kind and before long we began to see 
flocks, in the late afternoons, flying towards the marshes. So one night 
we deserted our Sparrow companions, started after a flock of Blackbirds, and 
before long found ourselves in the marshes at the head of the lake. And what 
excitement was there! More birds than I had ever seen before had assembled 
to pass the night together. It was now the last of July and there were literally 
thousands of Grackles, Redwings, and Starlings, as well as a goodly number 
of us, and the air was full of Swallows. And such a bedlam when we tried to 
find a place for ourselves for the night among the cat-tails! The long green 
flags were bent double and twisted together by the weight until it seemed 
they could not hold another bird. Such chattering and bickering, especially 
among the Starlings, and then what a roar of wings when some slight dis- 
turbance caused us all to take flight. It was terribly exciting compared with 
roosting in the ivies and I resolved to spend every night with these new friends. 
Then came the night, and all was quiet save for the tree crickets and katydids 
and an occasional excited Marsh Wren or an explosive Gallinule. Somehow, 
with the hundreds of birds all about me, I felt safe and slept more soundly 
than at any time since the great fear came to me when I was ten days old. 

Dawn came and more excitement, though there was not the grand rush of 
the evening before. The birds left singly or in small groups, making for the 
hills and the fields whence they had come the previous night. Before I realized 
it, I was left nearly alone, save for a few other inexperienced youngsters that 
had not yet learned the ways of the grown-ups. Then we too made for the 
feeding-places of the day before. We visited the pasture where the cows were 
grazing and snatched flies from about their feet. Some of the more venture- 
some of us even alighted on the cows’ backs to pick off the flies which were 
so numerous. Others chased grasshoppers or gleaned about weedy places for 
the seeds of pigeon grass and ragweed. 

August came and many of my friends began to get patches of black feathers 
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on their breasts and on their backs and to take on masculine ways. Previous 
to this time we youngsters had all looked alike, resembling our dull gray 
mothers, except that we were a bit paler and had indistinct streaks on our 
breasts. My feathers were changing too, but I soon realized that I was a female 
and that my colors would not change much. The new feathers were longer and 
more durable and the new breast feathers had no streaks, but otherwise I 
looked much the same and I did not change my flight feathers nor my tail. 

As the weeks rolled by and our brothers got their shiny black body feathers 
and their coffee-brown heads, they were indeed handsome, but they seemed to 
care less and less for our company and more for that of their fathers. So 
gradually we began going with the old females, and before we realized it the 
males and females of our kind were as segregated as were the Redwings. Of 
course, the various flocks got more or less mixed up in coming to the roost in 
the marsh, but in the morning we soon got straightened out again and by the 
time we felt the urge to move southward, males and females had little to do 
with one another. 

September came and passed, and then October with its frosty nights. By 
this time I had wandered far and wide over the country and I had learned of 
many good feeding-places and many interesting marshes in which to roost. 
For a time during September the roving flocks of our species, as well as those 
of the Redwings, were made up largely of us youngsters, for when the old birds 
were finishing the molt of their wings and tails, the outer three feathers of their 
wings were very short and their tails were still abbreviated, so that they seemed 
not to relish the long flights to and from the marshes, and sometimes remained 
with the Redwings, who were in the same condition of molting, about the 
more open places in the marshes. 

Then came great flocks of Blackbirds from farther north with tales of ice 
and snow; also Grackles, Redwings, and Rusty Blackbirds as well as Cowbirds, 
and we began to feel it in our bones that we too must soon be moving. It was 
all right as long as the temperature remained uniform, but every time there 
was a change in the weather and the mercury in the thermometer took a drop, 
I would feel that indescribable urge to fly towards the South where so many of 
the smaller birds had already disappeared. Finally I could stand it no longer, 
and one cloudy day in mid-October when the wind had swung around to the 
northwest and the thermometer and the barometer were both dropping, I 
started off on what I knew was to be the longest flight that I had ever made. 
I had been living well all fall and had become excessively fat; and while my 
appetite was still good, I realized that, if necessary, I could now go for con- 
siderable periods without food, and I no longer feared venturing into a strange 
country where I would be unfamiliar with the good feeding-places. 

For over a month I had been hearing small birds flying overhead at night, 
calling to one another, especially on cloudy nights when they were flying low 
to avoid passing through the mists; but I never heard any Blackbirds, for all 
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of us prefer to do our migrating by day. We are accustomed to long flights 
through the open country and we can find food as we go if necessary. So that 
morning, when I left my roost in the cat-tails, I knew I would not be coming 
back for a long time. About two hundred of us started together, but nearly 
half decided they were not quite ready to leave the familiar ground and left 
us when we had gone a few miles and before we had really mounted very 
high in the air. Then how thrilling it was to climb higher and higher than | 
had ever flown before, and to know that far away to the south were lands that 
I had never before seen, where I was to enjoy myself all the winter. At times 
clouds shut out all view of the earth below, but again it was clear and we could 
see for miles and miles before us. Tiny squares of green winter wheat, yellow- 
brown squares of stubble, dark patches of woodland and silvery spots of lakes 
and ponds, with everywhere an intricate network of tiny threads indicating 
roads. We passed by clouds of smoke that marked the location of cities without 
seeing the great masses of buildings below, and sizable villages looked to us 
like handfuls of confetti scattered on a green lawn. Far away to the east lay 
a dim haze that was perhaps the sea, but our route lay in another direction, 
and always something within told us which way to head our course. How far 
we travelled that first day I do not know, but as the sun grew low on the 
horizon and great dark shadows fell on the westerly sides of all the valleys, 
we knew that night was approaching. Soon we spied other flocks of Black- 


‘LOVE’S LABOR LOST.’ THIS MALE COWBIRD IS IN FULL COURTSHIP DISPLAY FOR 
THE BENEFIT OF A STUFFED FEMALE. IT IS A CAPTIVE BIRD IN A FLYING-CAGE 
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birds; long files of Grackles, lines of Redwings, clouds of Cowbirds, and great 
masses of Starlings, all aiming in one direction. What a coast we had descend- 
ing from our great height—it certainly was thrilling! We were fearful lest we 
could not stop if we attained too much momentum, so we made it in several 
great steps, checking our flight 
by upward bounds now and then 
until we were low enough to see 
the marsh which was inviting all 
these hordes of Blackbirds, and 
to choose the section where we 
might alight with the greatest 
certainty of meeting friends and 
being safe for the night. 
By the next morning we were 
hungry, so we decided against 
starting the long flight at once 
and followed some of the local 
birds to a pasture where there 


were plenty of grasshoppers and NO SENSIBLE COWBIRD LAYS MORE THAN ONE 
: EGG IN A NEST, BUT SOMETIMES THREE COWBIRDS 
weed seeds. We loafed all that yyy ix rug SAME NEST. 
day and part of the next before 
another drop in the temperature again gave us the urge to keep on our 
way. Thus it was for the next month. Some days we would fly 300 to 
400 miles, and then again we hung around some places for nearly a week 
at a time. Had our geography been better, we would have recognized the 
various landmarks as we passed them, but we were travelling entirely by 
instinct in the direction that our inner senses told us was right, and when 
we passed over Pennsylvania and West Virginia and into Kentucky we never 
knew it. We were travelling southwest, and, one after another, Kentucky, 
lennessee, and Arkansas were passed, and at last we came to Texas with 
its great open plains. And here were enough cattle to satisfy any Cowbird, 
only by this time we had lost all interest in cows and the insects about 
them, and were feeding almost entirely upon weed seeds. Here we found 
Cowbirds that had spent the summer as far north as the Great Slave Lake 
and others that had never been outside of Texas, but the country was so large 
that thousands more could have been accommodated without the average 
person knowing there was a Cowbird in the state. So here we stayed all 
nter, sometimes feeding in the pastures, sometimes frequenting the old rice 
ticlds, but always finding plenty of food. Some of the time it was hot, but just 
often a cold norther would sweep over the country with a drop in the tem- 


perature of fifty degrees, and then it was hard on birds as well as beasts, and 
| was often thankful for the fat I stored up in the fall. 
Then came the spring. It comes early in Texas, and something within 
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told me it was coming long before it arrived, and I felt the urge to get back into 
the Northland where I was raised. The male Cowbirds, permanently resident 
in Texas, began to scatter to the four winds and the flocks from farther north 
began to leave. I think most of the males must have wintered farther north 
than we did, for I saw but 

few all winter and now these 

were gone. Next the older 

females began to leave us; 

soon all that were left were 

the few of us that were 

hatched the preceding year, 

and then we too started for 

our northern homes. Now 

it was the rising tempera- 

ture that inspired us to 

travel. We never started a 

trip if the temperature was 

falling or even if it remained 

thesame. Sometimes we ran 

into storms and delayed our 

journey for days at a time, 

so that while we left Texas 

in February, it was late in 

March before we arrived in 

New York State. The Rob- 

9 ins and Bluebirds were 

2 PETo cee \ ise 2 ahead of us, as were also 


RATHER HARD ON THE YOUNG REDSTART WHEN MY _ the Redwings and Grackles 
YOUNGSTER COMPLETELY FILLS THE NEST BEFORE HE IS 


READY TO LEAVE IT. and there were Meadow- 


larks in the fields and Phe- 
bes along the streams. For two weeks the old Cowbirds had been in their 
territories. The flocks had broken up and.we could see lone males perched 
on the tops of their favorite trees, guarding their territories. Whenever 


we approached, they would raise their chests and point their bills towards 
the sky, especially if any of the young males had joined our group as they 
were now wont to do. Then they would puff out all their feathers and spread 


their wings and tails until they appeared twice as big as they really were; at 
the same time they would utter some gurgling notes ending in a high-pitched 
nasal whistle. This last was accomplished with such great effort, apparently, 
that they would fall forward over the branch, catching themselves just in time 
to save a catastrophe by an upward flip of the tail. At first we thought the 
performance quite ridiculous and did not want anything to do with the clowns, 
but when we flew away they pursued us. The old birds, however, I noticed, 
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soon returned to their favorite trees, but the young males often stayed with 
us for days at a time. Then they too began displaying their plumage in the 
same comical fashion, and before long we females assumed enough interest to 
become quite critical judges of these masculine efforts. 

By the middle of April, when the Song Sparrows and Pheebes were all 
settled in their territories and beginning to build nests, I noticed that all of 
our older females had likewise settled down, usually only one in the territory 
of each male. The males were always conspicuous enough, but the females 
kept themselves more or less concealed, and always they were watching the 
Song Sparrows and the Phoebes carrying nesting material, so that they would 
know where each nest was located and have plenty of places in which to lay 
their eggs when the time came. The male birds never seemed to let the females 
out of their sight; wherever they went, the males went also, though seldom 
did they venture out of rather circumscribed territories. It was all very strange 
to me then, for I had not yet felt the desire to find a place in which to lay 
eggs. Indeed, that whole season I never did settle down, and when the time 
finally came for me to lay eggs, I was often at a loss where to put them, and 
usually had to drop them in the first nest I could find. Sometimes I had to go 
back to a nest where I had laid an egg the day before, and sometimes I laid 
my egg in a nest where some other Cowbird had already laid one. Indeed, one 
day when we were hard pressed, three of us youngsters all laid in the same 
Vireo’s nest. Something within told me it was very foolish, and as the season 
wore on I came more and more to feel that next year it would be better for 


AS HANDSOME A GENTLEMAN COWBIRD AS ONE EVER SEES 


~- ale 


RAIN OR SHINE—HE WAS ALWAYS WITH ME 


JUST OUT OF THE NEST. ALMOST ANY CHIPPY CAN RAISE A COUPLE OF HER 
OWN YOUNGSTERS IN THE NEST WITH MINE IF SHE IS WILLING TO WORK 
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me to select some one terri- 
tory and one male bird and 
place my eggs where there 
would be greater likelihood 
of their all being hatched 
and the youngsters reared 
to maturity. But then we 
all have to learn, and I cer- 
tainly was having a good 
time this year just roaming 
around with others of my 
age, in spite of that uneasy 
feeling when the time came 
to lay an egg and I had no 
nest in which to lay it. And 
so the summer passed into 
fall and the fall into winter, 
much as in the preceding 
year, but by the time spring 
had come once more in Tex- 
as, I had fully made up my 
mind to have a territory 
‘Gare “te MY EGG SEEMS A TRIFLE LARGE IN A REDSTART’S NEST 
all my own in New York 
State for the summer with just one mate!—a place where I could watch all the 


other birds and know just where every nest was being built, so that I could get 


my egg into it at just the right time and be a truly successful mother Cowbird. 
So when February came again in Texas I started northward earlier than the 
year before, and it was early in 

March when I arrived in good old 

New York State, where I could still 

find patches of snow in the woods 

and ravines. But this gave me time 

to find a place and a mate to my 

liking before the flocks of younger 

birds arrived to confuse the occu- 

pied and unoccupied territories. 

Thus it was that I finally found as 

handsome a male Cowbird as one 

often sees and he became quite de- 

voted to me. Rain or shine he was 

ONE EGG WASTED. IF WE FOOLISHLY LAY always with me and I cared not for 

\\ EGG IN A NEST BEFORE THE OWNER DOES, the attentions of other males that 


SHE FREQUENTLY BURIES IT UNDER A NEW ; : ; 
FLOOR sometimes invaded our territory. It 
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is not our Cowbird nature to resent these friendly invasions, for we seldom 

quarrel, and indeed the invaders could never know, as well as we, where all 

the nests were being built. Besides, I already had located more nests than | 

could ever use. So we paid little attention to the groups of Cowbirds that 

often passed through our 

territory, and by the middle 

of June I had eight of my 

eggs successfully placed in 

the nests of Song Sparrows, 

Chippies, Yellow Warblers, 

Redstarts, and Vireos. It 

was a little hard on the War- 

blers and Vireos, as their 

nests are so small that there 

was scarcely room for any 

of their young with mine, 

but almost any Song Spar- 

row or Chippy, if it is not 

too lazy, can raise a couple 

of her own young by the 

side of mine. I made just 

one mistake when I laid one 

of my eggs in a Vireo’s nest 

before it had laid any of its 

Q » own. I thought the Vireo 

Jims §=«would lay its first egg the 

AN EGG CLMETERY. THE YELLOW WARBLER BURIED day after finishing its nest, 
FOUR COWBIRD’S EGGS BEFORE SHE BECAME DISCOUR- : 

AGED AND BUILT ANOTHER NEST. as they usually do, but 

a a wT ee this bird delayed several 

days and I could not wait. 

When she found my egg in the nest and realized she had not yet laid any 

herself, she went to work and built a floor over my egg to keep it from 

hatching. In all the other nests in which I laid my egg I waited until the bird 

had laid one of its own and then she either did not realize that there was an 

extra egg in the nest or she thought she laid it herself and perhaps was quite 

proud of the fine big egg which she had laid—bigger and better than anything 

she had ever laid before. My eggs are somewhat similar to a Song Sparrow's 

but larger and not so blue in ground color. They are entirely different from 

any Warbler’s, Vireo’s, or Thrush’s eggs, and yet these birds seldom seem to 

notice the difference. 

It does seem strange that when I care so much about getting my eggs 

successfully placed, I lose interest in the upbringing of my young. But, after 

all, these other birds are much better nursemaids than I could ever be, and 
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perhaps our youngsters are better off than if I tried to raise them myself. 
Certainly they have a cosmopolitan upbringing and learn to be democratic 
from the beginning. We are not nearly so pugnacious as most birds, we do no 
harm to anyone, and certainly we do a lot of good in the numbers of insects 
and weed seeds which we destroy. One of our youngsters requires as many 
insects as a whole nestful of Yellow Warblers, so, from an economic standpoint, 
why are we not as good? 


QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the male and female Cowbirds. 
2. How does the young Cowbird differ from its parents? 
3. To what family does the Cowbird belong? Name some of the other members of this 
family. 
4. Why is the Cowbird sometimes called “Lazy Bird’”’? 
5. When, in their history, did Cowbirds stop building nests and rearing their young? 
\re all Cowbirds parasitic? 
6. What other birds are parasitic in rearing their young? In what respects do their habits 
differ from those of the Cowbird? 
7. In what birds’ nests do the Cowbirds lay their eggs? 
8. When do the Cowbirds usually lay their eggs in the nests? 
9. In what ways do the various birds respond to the appearance of a Cowbird’s egg in 
their nests? 
10. What birds regularly throw out the Cowbird’s egg? Which ones bury the egg? 
11. What is the incubation period of the Cowbird’s egg? How is this an advantage? 
12. Will some birds that regularly throw out the Cowbird’s eggs raise young Cowbirds if 
they are put in the nest with their own young? 
13. Does the Cowbird ever remove an egg from the nest where it is depositing one of its own? 
14. How long do young Cowbirds remain in the nest? How long are they ordinarily fed by 
their foster-parents after leaving the nest? 
15. Do young Cowbirds ever beg food from other birds than their foster-parents? 
16. What do young Cowbirds do when thrown on their own resources? 
17. When do the young Cowbirds molt from their juvenile into their first winter plumage? 
Do they then resemble adult Cowbirds? Do they change all of their feathers? 
18. When do the adult Cowbirds molt? Do they change all of their feathers? 
19. Describe the fall flocking and roosting of the Cowbirds and other Blackbirds. 
‘0. Describe the fall migration of the Cowbirds, telling what controls their leaving, what 
directs their course, and the time of day or night that they fly. 
21. Where do Cowbirds spend the winter and how do they behave? 
When do Cowbirds start northward again and how long do they spend on the journey? 
What controls their flights? 
3. Do males, females, old and young, all start northward together and arrive on the nest- 
‘ ground at the same time? 
. What is the nesting range of the Cowbird? 
Do Cowbirds live in pairs and establish ‘territories’ like other birds? 
Describe the song and courtship performance of the Cowbird. 
. How do the Cowbirds find the nests in which they lay their eggs? 
Do Cowbirds ever lay more than one egg in a nest? 
. What becomes of the other young in a nest with a Cowbird? 
. What is the economic status of the Cowbird? 
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RED-SHAFTED FLICKER 


(See Frontispiece) 
Life History and Identification Chart 


. Summer Range: Western North America from southern Alaska to Mexico, from sea-leve] 
to 10,000 feet, hybridizing with the Yellow-shafted Flicker in the eastern parts of the 
Rocky Mountain region. 

. Winter Range: Permanent resident except at altitudes over 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 

3. Preferred Habitat: Very diverse, all kinds of woods, especially about clearings and some 
times far from trees. 

. Song: As in other Woodpeckers, song is replaced by a rolling tattoo made with the bill on 
resonant surfaces, usually dead limbs but sometimes about buildings. 

5. Call Notes: Similar to those of the Yellow-shafted Flicker: ‘““The most usual note a loud 
explosive claip; in spring and early summer, a loud rolling kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk, etc., 
repeated at length on one pitch and hence of monotonous though reverberating quality. 
When two Flickers meet, either one or both utter a yuck-ayuck-yuck-a, or wee-chuck, 
wee-chuck, wee-chuck, reminding one of the sound produced in whetting a scythe.”’* 

. Food: Almost omnivorous, but a large part of its food consists of ants which it secures on 
the ground by running its viscid tongue into their nests. Also eats other insects, 
berries, and mast. 

. Economic Status: Almost entirely beneficial, but helps to spread the seeds of poison ivy 

3. Nest: Drills a hole about 2% inches in diameter and 18 inches deep in a dead tree (some 
times the wall of a building), but builds no nest at the bottom. 

. Eggs: Glossy white, five to ten in number, about the size of Robins’ eggs, 1.12 
inches. Laid between April and June. 

. Recognition Marks: In flight, the white rump and red under the wings; when perched, a 
brown Woodpecker with no red on the nape and with red lining to the tail. 

Distinctive Habits: Similar to those of Yellow-shafted Flicker: Feeding on the ground, 
undulating flight, and noisy calls. 


‘Animal Life in the Yosemite,”’ by Joseph Grinnell and Tracy Storer 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


A BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER’S NEST 


On June 15, 1928, while looking for bird nests, my Father and I found a 
Blackburnian Warbler’s nest in a small hemlock about 15 feet from the house. 
The nest was about 13 feet up in the tree and about 4 feet out on a limb. The 
nest was a very loosely constructed structure and one could see the eggs through 
the bottom. Every little while the setting birds would turn the eggs over. 
Robins seemed to be flying into the tree rather often, and on June 16 the 
female Blackburnian had a short sparring match with one that flew up on to 
the branch where the nest was. On June 17, we saw the male Blackburnian 
set on the nest for a short while. On June 18, a pair of Robins started to build 
a nest on a branch just below the Blackburnians’ nest. The female Robin did 
all the work on the nest while I was watching, but both of them brought 
twigs. Early in the morning of the roth, the Robins were seen working, but 
we did not see them the rest of the day. Two days later the female Robin 
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started to brood. While the Robins were building their nest the Blackburnians 
were very much upset. They would hop down on to the Robins’ nest, when the 
Robins were away, and chatter. On June 26, the young of the Blackburnians 
were hatched. On June 30, about midday, I made some records of feedings. 
The birds seemed to come alternately about every four minutes. On July 2, 
we climbed up the tree to take pictures of the Robins’ nest which, we found, 
contained three eggs. While we were taking pictures, the Blackburnian young 
flew down to the ground. I found one of them and put it back in its nest, but it 
flew down again. We then found the two others and put all three back in their 
nest. Two of them stayed in, but the other one flew down again. I put this one 
in a box with hopes that its parents would come and feed it, but it fluttered out of 
its box, down to the ground, and into a small hemlock where its mother came 
and fed it. The next day the nest was empty and we found one of the other 
two young being fed in front of the house. We took down the nest and found 
that it was very loosely made of some sort of evergreen twigs lined with 
horsehair.—Howarp H. Mason, Jr., Keene Valley, N.Y. 


THE KING OF BIRDS 


One day while taking my usual bird walk in New Hampshire, on an island 
in the middle of Lake Winnipesaukee, I was coming near the lagoon. This is 
a place which is sheltered from storms, a place where boats are kept. I thought 
I would take my rowboat and look for Hawks and Ducks, since I had found 
no luck this morning on the land. As I was rowing out I saw, to my great 
surprise, two large birds flying overhead. It was about 6.30 in the morning. 
Keeping more quiet, I rowed out of the lagoon with my boat and field glasses 
when suddenly a large form swept down from the air within two feet of my 
boat, then took to the air as fast as it came. 

For some moments I stood as one greatly surprised. As this large form swept 
down, I saw as plainly as day the huge white head and the white tail. I never 
realized before that the Eagle was so very large. I had often seen them up in 
the sky but never so close. This bird deserves the title, ““The King of Birds.”’ 

Joun ForsBes, Roxbury, Mass. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS 


Bluebirds, Thrushes, Wrens, and Sparrows 
Dotted the sky like flying arrows; 
Now and then a bird flew along 
And very cleverly joined the throng. 
’Twas the flight of the birds to the land of sun, 
The flight of the birds, for winter had come. 
—MArGARET ALICE CLEGHORN (age 11), 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


Announcement is made to members that 
in accordance with the By-Laws of this 
organization the twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds and 
Animals will be held on October 30, 1928, in 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, at 10 o’clock a.m. 

Reports of the President, Treasurer, and 
Field 


\gents will be read and various other 


matters of interest to the members of the 
Association will be discussed. Luncheon will 
be served to members and delegates. 

The meeting for the general public will be 
held at 8 p.m. on the preceding evening, 
Monday, October 29, in the lecture hall of the 
Museum, on which occasion an attractive 
and instructive program will be rendered. 
The public is cordially invited to attend all 


sessions. 


A FORWARD STEP 


An important convention of Wild Life 
Conservationists was held in Seattle, Wash., 
August 27-31, 1928. This was a joint meet 
ing of the 
Game, Fish, and Conservation Commission- 
ers, the Western Association of State Game 
Commissioners, and the American Fisheries 


International Association of 


Society. 

A matter of great interest to all present 
was the question of what stand the Con- 
servation organizations of the United States 
should take in reference to the two Game 
Refuge Bills pending in the lower House of 
Congress and to which reference was made in 
this department in the last issue of Brrp-LorE 
under the title, ““The Game Refuge Bill.” 


Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, as Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, after his Committee 
had given an extended hearing on the 
subject, brought forward the following 
resolution which was unanimously adopted: 

“WHEREAS, In our opinion there exists a 
great and urgent need for the establishment 
and maintenance of a number of inviolate 
sanctuaries for the protection of migratory 
wild fowl and shore-birds; and 

“WHEREAS, We believe it to be the duty of 
the Federal Government, in carrying out its 
treaty obligations, to make provision for the 
creation of such reservation areas; and 

“Wuereas, We believe that reservations of 
this 


be acquired and 


character should 
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financed by congressional appropriations; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish, and Conservation Com- 
missioners, and the Western Association of 
State Game Commissioners representing the 
official state game departments in twenty- 
eight states which are here present and 
voting, do hereby jointly endorse in principle 
the provisions of the Norbeck Bill as ap- 
proved by the United States Senate in May, 
1928; and be it further 

‘Resolved, That to carry out the wishes of 
this joint convention in the matters recited 
above and to represent them and other 
organizations interested in wild bird and 
animal protection, and for the purpose of 
representing these several organizations in 
other congressional efforts that may be 
undertaken, looking for the further protec- 
tion of our wild mammals and birds, there be 
and there is here created the ‘National Com- 
mittee on Wild Life Legislation’ consisting 
of eleven members to be selected as follows: 

“One to be appointed by each of the follow- 
ing organizations: International Association 
Fish, and Conservation Com- 
Western of State 
Game Commissioners; The American Fores- 


of Game, 


missioners; Association 


try Association; American Game Protective 
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Association; Izaak Walton League of Am- 
erica; and the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies; and that this Committee so 
created shall have power to add to its 
number five additional members selected at 
large throughout the United States.” 

By a resolution of the Convention, the 
Committee was given a hearty vote of thanks 
for working out and presenting a plan where- 
by all the national organizations especially 
interested in Wild Life Protection can work 
together as a permanent national committee 
on Federal legislation. Lack of unity among 
such organizations in the past has proved on 
various occasions to be extremely harmful to 
the cause they are all supposed to be working 
for. It is believed that by this newly planned 
effort for coéperation, unity of feeling will be 
developed to a point never heretofore known. 

Several members of the Committee have 
met and a temporary organization has been 
effected, with Dr. Pearson as Chairman, and 
Seth Gordon, of the Izaak Walton League of 
America, Secretary. 

Dr. Pearson’s name appeared on the pro- 
gram of the joint convention, one evening 
being almost entirely devoted to an illus- 
trated address by him on the subject of 
“International Codperation in Wild Life 
Protection.” —A. H. H. 


WILDERNESS AREAS IN NATIONAL PARKS 


rhe educational and recreational values of 
both our National and State Parks have come 
to be recognized as a very great asset to the 
life of the people. In many of these areas 
which have been set aside on account of their 
unusual scenic beauty, combined with other 
attractions which make special appeal to 
scientists and nature-lovers, one comes face 

face with Nature in some of her most 

ime and alluring moods. 

t has been the general policy of those en- 
trusted with the establishment and adminis- 
tration of our various park areas, to make 
them, in the main, easily accessible to that 
ever-increasing number of persons 
annually visit them. Toward this end care- 
fully worked out systems of roadways and 
bridle-paths have been constructed. Hun- 


who 


dreds of thousands of people are now an- 
nually visiting and enjoying, in comfort and 
ease, scenes upon which, until within the 
last few years, only a few hardy and per- 
severing pioneers had looked. 

It is no doubt a highly commendable 
achievement thus to bring within easy reach 
of the people these unusually attractive 
areas where more or less intimate contacts 
may be made with the things of the out-of- 
doors. 

There is, however, another side to this 
subject which perhaps has not been quite 
enough emphasized. Is there not just a little 
danger, in this very mechanical and speed- 
obsessed age which has brought with it so 
much love of comfort and ease, when nearly 
everyone is going at a rapid pace in either 
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motorcars or airplanes, that some of Na- 
ture’s finest wilderness-sanctuaries may be 
too much commercialized and given over to 
the vulgar throng? It is no doubt true that 
thousands of persons have gazed into the 
azure depths of lovely mountain lakes and 
listened to the musical voices of rare water- 
falls who would have deprived themselves of 
these pleasures had it not been for the auto- 
mobile and the accompanying roadways 
which have been built even into the heart of 
some of our remoter wildernesses. We have 
a feeling, however, that the beauty of such 
scenes would have lent an added inspiration 
and charm if such experience had been won 
as a prize at the end of a strenuous climb 
over lonely mountain trails. 

It is always splendid to hear the Hermit 
Thrush’s evening hymn in the hemlocks, or to 
watch the Water Ouzel amidst the dashing 
spray of mountain brooks, even though these 
delightful experiences come to one in the 
cozy seat of a motorcar. More genuine 
thrills, however, and a truer sense of values, 
must inevitably come to that one, who, 
perhaps all alone, or with some congenial 
companion, has penetrated afoot into the 
solemn recesses of one of Nature’s own 
wilderness-sanctuaries which is wholly un- 
spoiled by the hand of man. 

In this connection we are pleased to 
publish the following recent press release: 


Certain “wilderness areas” in Mount 
Ranier National Park, in the State of Wasi- 
ington, have been set aside by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior through the National 
Park Service. These areas are to be kept 
in the condition to which Nature developed 
them. They can be reached only on foot or 
on horseback, and no roads will be built that 
will bring in the wagon or the automobile. 
No hotels will be permitted; only the camp 
made by the individual vacationist will be 
allowed. 

In designating these regions as wilderness 
areas, Director Stephen T. Mather, on 
August 18, 1928, stated: ““The Service is in 
sympathy with the plan to have all of the 
territory in Mount Ranier National Park 
lying north of Berry Peak, Ipsut Pass, Spray 
Park, Mystic Lake, and Yakima Park, and 
the areas known as Klapatche Park, St. 
Andrew’s Park, and Indian Henry’s Hunt- 
ing Ground designated a wilderness area, 
free from roads, hotels, pay camps, and other 
commercial developments, but open for 
hikers and horse travel.” 

Indian Henry’s Hunting Ground, Kla- 
patche Park, and St. Andrew’s Park are 
located in the southwestern portion of Mount 
Ranier National Park, and have long been 
famous for their luxuriant and unusually 
beautiful wild flowers. The remainder of the 
wilderness area lies along the northern 
border of the Park, and affords an ideal 
camping ground for those wanting to get 
away from all the developments of modern 
civilization. It also includes a large portion 
of the interesting wild-flower fields of the 
Park, which John Muir described as being 
the richest subalpine garden he had ever 
found, a perfect flower elysium.—A. H. H 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The Edward Howe Forbush Wild Life 
Reservation 

The Federated Bid Clubs of New Eng- 
land, Inc., has recently come into possession, 
through purchase, of a 500-acre tract of land 
in Hancock, Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts. This is to be presented to the 
Commonwealth in which it is located to be 
held and administered in perpetuity as the 
“Edward Howe Forbush Wild Life Reserva- 
tion” in honor of the recently retired State 
Ornithologist whose name it will bear. 

In announcing the gift, Secretary Laurence 
B. Fletcher, of the Federation of Bird Clubs, 
says: “This Federation has for some time 
desired to secure a wild life reservation in the 


western part of the State, and it had sub- 
mitted to it, through the Chairman of the 
Sanctuary Committee, Charles B. Floyd, a 
soo-acre tract of land in Hancock, Berk- 
shire County. This acquisition, which will be 
presented to the Commonwealth in honor of 
Edward Howe Forbush, is one of the loveliest 
spots in Massachusetts, and particularly 
suited for a wild-life reservation. Judge 
Arthur M. Robinson, of Pittsfield, the owner 
of the property, in early correspondence 
wrote that the Federation was buying one cf 
the most picturesque spots that could be 
found, and that neither the Inner Hopper in 
the Greylock Reservation, nor Flora’s Glen 
in Williamstown, which inspired William 
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Cullen Bryant to write ‘Thanatopsis,’ ex- 
ceeds this valley in beauty.” 
Many prominent men and 
Massachusetts, who are interested in the 
protection of birds and wild animals, have 
contributed to the funds by which the Han- 
cock Reservation was purchased. They were 
interested in creating a monument in honor 
of Mr. Forbush, in recognition of his out- 
standing contributions to the science of orni- 
thology and to wild-life conservation, and 
regard it as highly appropriate that some state 
sanctuary for wild life should bear his name. 


women in 


Federal Game Departments Consolidate 


In the interest of efficiency and economy, 
the Division of Game and Bird Reservations 
has been consolidated with the Migratory 
Bird Treaty and Lacey Acts Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Biological Survey. The new 
Division will be known as the Division of 
Game and Bird Conservation. The Division 
will have under its immediate direction the 
following major activities: 

Enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act and regulations. 

Enforcement of the Lacey act, prohibiting 
the interstate shipment by common carriers 
of the dead bodies, or parts thereof, of wild 
animals which have been illegally killed or 
which are shipped contrary to the laws of the 
state from which shipped. 

Enforcement of Section 84, as amended 
April 15, 1924, protecting wild animals and 
birds and their eggs on Federal refuges. 

Maintenance of the Federal big game and 
bird reservations under the jurisdiction of 
the United State Biological Survey, and the 
establishment of additional ones as they may 
be authorized from time to time by Congress, 
including the Upper Mississippi River Wild 
Life and Fish Refuge, authorized in 1924, 
and the Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge, 

r the Act of April 25, 1928. 
rcise of the functions delegated to the 
logical Survey under the Alaska Game 
and coéperation with the Alaska Game 
lission in its activities. 
official title of the head of the new 
ion, Colonel H. P. Sheldon, Washing- 
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ton, D. C., will be United States Game Con- 
servation Officer. The title of each United 
States Game Warden will be changed to 
United States Game Protector, and of each 
Reservation Warden to United States Reser- 
vation Protector. 


New Zealand Bird Protectionists Active 


From reports received from time to time 
one gains the impression that the New 
Zealand Native Bird Protection Society is 
doing a good work in that land which is so 
richly endowed with a strange and inter- 
esting bird-life. It is worthy of note that no 
fewer than 78 species of New Zealand’s birds 
are found in that country alone, and this 
includes practically all the land birds. 

Our bird-protectionist friends in the anti- 
podes are keenly alive to the extraordinary 
interest attached to their avifauna and are 
deeply sensible of the fact that it would be 
an irreparable loss, not only to their country, 
but to the world at large, if their bird-life 
should be allowed to disappear before the 
advance of civilization. 

We quote the following from a recert 
report to members by E. V. Sanderson, Hon. 
Secretary of the Society: 

“Much indignation has been expressed by 
many members with reference to the declar- 
ing of the Pukeko native game, and the 
authorizing of the shooting of this non-game 
bird in many districts. The shooting of the 
Pukeko requires no skill, it does not give 
suitable work for sporting dogs, and the 
flesh is, moreover, not overly palatable. For 
some two years past this Society has ap- 
pealed to the Department of Internal 
Affairs, protesting that the charges of doing 
harm levelled against the Pukeko are grossly 
exaggerated, and has asked for a scientific 
survey on the habits of the bird. We are 
pleased to have to report that the Depart- 
ment has now agreed to have this survey 
made, which will be the first of the kind 
undertaken in New Zealand. We trust 
Acclimatisation Societies will follow in the 
Department’s footsteps and have similar sur- 
veys made on all species in regard to which 
they are paying license-holders money in 
bounties, as the experience of older countries 
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is that many birds which have long been con- 
sidered as extremely harmful, are, on accurate 
surveys being made, found to be beneficial.” 


New Bird Reservation in France 

In order to give protection to certain 
species of birds which are disappearing in the 
south of France, a reservation of 1,000 
hectares has been created. This region is a 
large delta situated between the two principal 
branches of the Rhone, and constantly 
becomes greater on account of the alluvial 
deposits of the river. It is full of marshes and 
ponds, intersected with ditches and canals. 
On the sandy dunes there are some pines and 
some rare groups of tamarisks that have 
resisted the violence of the mistral. A new 
and very severe law will hereafter assist in pro- 
tecting the numbers of species of birds which 
are found here, among others the Flamingo. 


Oregon Audubon Society to Establish 
Bird Sanctuary 

Negotiations have been started by the 
Oregon Audubon Society for the acquisition 
of a 25-acre tract of land near Portland for 
the purpose of establishing a bird sanctuary. 
W. A. Elliot, President of the Society, an- 
nounces that the proposed sanctuary will be 
conducted for the benefit of the public and 
will be valuable both to old and young from 
an educational standpoint. 


The area will be enclosed with a high cat- 
proof fence, which is an item of prime 
importance in connection with the success- 
ful development of any bird sanctuary of 
this type. 

There is on the property a lake 200 feet 
wide and a quarter of a mile long. It is 
planned to make this attractive to wild Ducks 
during the migration period. 


Plume-Hunters Arrested in Florida 


That the day of the plume-hunter has not 
yet passed is attested by the recent apprehen- 
sion of two men, by State officers at Gulf- 
port, Florida. These game-law offenders had 
in their possession the backs of twenty-one 
Egrets taken from birds they had just killed. 
They were confined in jail until required to 
give bond of $1,000 each. Efforts will be 
made to have the two offenders arraigned at 
the next term of Federal court for the south- 
ern district of Florida. In addition to killing 
the birds and possessing the plumes, the 
accused also violated Section 84 of the U. S. 
Criminal Code, in that the Egrets were killed 
on an area set aside as a Federal bird refuge. 
As a result of the operations of Federal game 
protectors in Florida and other States, the 
work of plume hunters has been restricted, 
and persons who formerly derived material 
financial profit by engaging in this unlawful 
business have had to seek other employment. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE CHILDREN’S FAIR 


New York’s first Children’s Fair, planned 
in the interest of agriculture, conservation 
and nature study, will be held by The Ameri- 
can Institute, October 18-21, 1928, at the 
American Museum of Natural Histury. The 
Fair is being arranged with the codperation 
of the School Nature League and is spon- 
sored by the Museum. All children eighteen 
years old or under, residing in any of the five 
boroughs of New York City, are eligible to 
enter exhibits for which $2,758 in prizes are 
being offered by The American Institute. 

In addition to individual awards for out- 
standing exhibits by New York children, 
group awards are offered to camps, schools, 


and parks working with New York City 
children. The exhibits will be displayed in 
Education Hall at the Museum. Notices of 
the Fair were sent to several organizations, 
including the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 
early in August. Although details of the 
exhibits have not yet been received by the 
School Nature League, the response of the 
various organizations is such that plans are 
being made for using extra space at the 
Museum to care for the exhibits. 

Among the feature displays already being 
prepared is one by the Bureau of Children’s 
Farms and Demonstration Gardens, which is 
under the direction of Walter R. Herrick, 
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Commissioner of Parks, and E. J. Miller, 
Director of School Gardens. These will in- 
clude two models: one, of a city park as it 
should look, clean and spotless; the other, 
littered with papers and refuse, as the parks 
frequently are left by careless visitors. The 
models will also show the value of good roads, 
and the displays will show graphically the 
difference between a well-kept highway and 
one which is lined with weeds and debris. 
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Another model will demonstrate the value of 
forest conservation and will represent a hill- 
side as it looks when covered with trees and 
how it looks when the trees have been cut 
down by unscientific lumbermen. 

There will also be three classes of exhibits 
on the conservation of bird-life and other 
wild animal life. The President of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies has 
been invited to judge these.—A. H. H. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 


For a home for the Association 
July 1 to September 1, 1928 


Previously reported $55,126 17 

Brayer,Mrs.N.G. .. . » ae 

Brown, Mrs. William Clark . 105 

Bunker, William 2 

Carlisle. Mrs. W. A. . . . 

Cutler, Mr. and Mrs. Dwight 

deKoven, Mrs. John . 

Farr, Miss Shirley 

Farwell, Mrs. A. L. 

Goodwin, Geo. R. 

Grasselli, Miss Josephine 

Harrison, K. I. 

Harvey, Edward J. 

Hennessy, Frank Browne 

Horton, L. M. 

Houghton, A. S. 

Hoyt, Geo. S. 

Interest on Investments 
Balances 

Kelly, Mrs. Shaun 

Knight, Mrs. Webster 

Kunhardt, Wheaton B. 

Kuppenheimer, Mrs. Jonas 

Lancashire, Mrs. J. H. 

Lawrence, John Burling 

McCord, Mrs. W. E. 

McFarland, Dr. Warren C. 

McKittrick, T. H., Jr. 

Marmon, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 

Miller, Mrs. John F. 

Neeb, Mrs. H. A. 

Oothout, Mrs. John W. 

Owen, Miss Mary E. 

Page, Miss Mary C. 

Parsons, Mrs. J. Lester 

Pearson, T. Gilbert 

Pegram, Mrs. Edward S. 

Pillsbury, A. E. 

Rand, Mr. and Mrs. Harry S. 

Reese, Miss Margaret M. 

Roberts, George . 

Roberts, Thomas S. 

Rogers, William B. 

Schroder, William H. 

Seeler, Mrs. Edgar V. 

Seymour, John B. 
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Snow, Mrs. Elmer J. i on 
Stickley, Mrs. B. F. 5 


Tinkham, Julian R. . — 
Vanderbilt, Miss Laura >a 
Webster, Mr. and Mrs. L. = 
Zimmerman, Harold A. — 
189 Subscriptions of $1 each . . 189 
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$56,460 97 


The following contributed $1 each: Miss 
Dorothy D. Allee, Miss Jean Harriet Allee, 
H. Alban Anderson, Mrs. F. B. Andre, Mrs. 
W. M. Angle, H. W. Atkinson, James B. 
Atwater, Audubon Society of Sewickley 
Valley (Pa.) H. M. Ayres, Walter A. Baetjer, 
Mrs. Edward L. Ballard, Dr. Max Ballin, 
Mrs. W. Jarvis Barlow, Mrs. A. G. Becker, 
Elliot S. Benedict, Arthur C. Bent, Mrs. F. 
T. Bicknell, Rev. Dr. M. J. Bieber, Mrs. John 
B. Bird, Mrs. Tiffany Blake, Miss Victorine 
Blanchard, Mrs. E. P. Boggs, Miss Laura 
Boorman, Mrs. E. A. Bouer, George F. 
Brackett, Dr. Alfred Brocke, Mrs. Wm. T. 
Brooks, Mrs. J. Stanley Brown, Mrs. J. 
Thompson Brown, Dr. Arthur O. Bruce, 
Buck Hill Nature Club (Pa.), Mrs. Walter 
L. Bunnel, Miss Frances H. Burnett, Calista 
Mayhew Bird Fund Commission (N. J.), 
Ernest T. Carter, Rev. Dr. G. C. Carter, 
George W. Carter, Samuel T. Carter, Jr., 
Arthur Chamberlain, Frederick S. Chase, 
Mrs. George L. Cheney, J. N. Chester, Mrs. 
Charles D. Clark, Edward H. Cobb, Mrs. 
Moses H. Cone, Henry L. Cornet, Mrs. 
George Coykendall, Miss Margaret W. 
Cushing, R. H. Dana, Mrs. Francis S. Dane, 
Mrs. George G. Davidson, Jr., E. R. Davis, 
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Miss Elizabeth B. Dawes, Mrs. Geo. L. 
DeBlois, Miss Marguerite B. Donnan, Rev. 
Samuel M. Dorrance, John W. G. Dunn, 
Mrs. Frank W. Eddy, C. Temple Emmet, 
Mrs. Franklin Farrel, Jr., Miss Mary Find- 
lay, Mrs. Geo. W. Flint, Ellsworth I. Foote, 
Miss S. C. Foster, T. W. Friend, Mrs. S. E. 
Gage, Irving Gambet, Miss Mary K. Gibson, 
Mrs. H. W. Gillett, Mr. and Mrs. W. Irving 
Glover, Mrs. Charles J. Graham, Mrs. 
Thomas Graham, Mrs. B. R. Green, E. L. 
Grimm, A. P. Gunari, Mrs. Geo. C. Haerle, 
Mrs. R. E. Hale, Percy L. Hall, Dr. C. A. 
Hamann, Charles G. Hannah, Miss Jennie 
Harrison, Mrs. Walter L. Head, Mrs. Mary 
A. Hegeman, Mrs. Hunt Henderson, Mrs. 
Miner C. Hill, Miss Mary E. Hird, Mrs. A. 
F. Hockenbeamer, Mrs. J. Ogden Hoffman, 
Mrs. Geo. B. Hopkins, Richard F. Howe, 
Geo. H. Hoyt, George F. Hubbard, A. L. 
Humphrey, Mrs. C. Puyn Hyde, Mrs. Adrian 
Iselin, 2nd, Miss Georgine Iselin, Mrs. John 
H. Iselin, Mrs. Charles M. Joslyn, C. V. W. 
Kellogg, Mrs. George Kennan, Mrs. C. M. 
Kepner, W. G. Keufell, Mrs. Helen O. Kings- 
bury, S. Dana Kittredge, Mrs. Maurice 
Klaber, Dr. Henry M. Koles, Daniel E. 
Koshland, Mrs. Olga C. Leidich, Alexander 
Levene, George Levi, Mrs. Noah Linsley, 
Mrs. G. T. Lippitt, Mrs. Grace Denio Litch- 
field, Mrs. Mary Isabel Lockwood, Theodore 
Mrs. Peter McCartee, Alfred FE. 
Mrs. C. C. Marshall, John G. 
Masten, Charles W. 


L. Low, 
Marling, 


Masson, Everett 
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Matheson, Mrs. Manton B. Metcalf, Michi- 
gan Audubon Society, Millbrook Garden 
Club (N. Y.), Mrs. Annie E. Miller, Mrs. 
J. P. Mitchell, Mrs. Charles S. Moch, Mrs. 
C. M. Moderwell, F. Maurice Newton, Mrs, 
Frederick Osborn, Mrs. C. K. Ovington, 
A. B. Page, Miss Edna Phillips, William S. 
Pilling, Robert W. Pomeroy, Dr. Minerva B. 
Pontius, Mrs. Charles Lane Poor, Charles 
K. Post, Mrs. H. M. Pratt, G. R. Rebmann, 
Jr., W. D. Redwood, H. Severn Regar, 
Charles O. Rhodes, Robert Ridgway, Mrs. 
Edward S. Robinson, Miss Hattie B. Robin- 
son, Mrs. H. R. Robinson, Mrs. V. Gilpin 
Robinson, Mrs. John H. Rose, Mrs. Alice 
M. Rush, Mrs. E. J. Saunders, Mrs. E. G. 
Schmiedell, John D. H. Schultz, Mrs. 
Hiram S. Schumacher, Dr. Hiram S. Schu- 
macher, John Duer Scott, Henry R. Scully, 
A. P. Sherrill, E. P. Shove, Dr. Peter M. 
Smith, Mrs. Mary H. Solley, Mrs. E. W. 
Sparrow, Miss Susan M. Sturges, W. H. 
Sudduth, Frank J. Sulloway, Royal C. Taft, 
Mrs. Walter H. Tappan, Dr. James W. 
Taylor, Miss Hannah Templeton, Mrs. 
Hector N. Thomas, John S. Tough, Henry 
H. Tozier, Donald S. Tuttle, Winsor M. 
Tyler, Mrs. L. M. VanBokkelen, Mrs. J. T. 
Wack, O. F. Wadsworth, J. C. C. Waldeck, 
Mrs. Leo Wallerstein, Mrs. Alfred M. 
Walter, Everett C. Wardwell, Watkins Glen 
Bird Club (N. Y.), J. V. Watson, Joseph F. 
Westendorf, Charles Wheeler, J. E. Whitaker, 
W. P. Willis, Dr. Frank N. Wilson, Louis Zalk. 


